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PREFACE 


Tuts book is an attempt to draw together and 
consider the validity of some of the arguments for 
and against the payment of debts contracted by the 
Allies during the World War and now due the 
United States. It is not a hand-book of the debts 
themselves, nor of the funding agreements, nor of 
the so-called “capacity to pay” of the debtor na- 
tions. Those subjects have been adequately treated 
in other books. Everybody knows enough about 
the debts, the circumstances under which they arose 
and the recent negotiations respecting them to un- 
derstand arguments about the propriety of exacting 
payment. Footnote references to authorities, which 
distract and annoy the reader, have therefore been 
omitted as far as possible. Appendices containing 
some of the documents in the case have been added. 

Certain considerations respecting the underlying 
causes, other than the debts, of antipathy between 
European nations and our own have been included. 
It would probably be a mistake to attribute to the 
war obligations alone the hostility which has unfor- 
tunately grown up. Much has been left out which 
should, perhaps, have been dealt with, but no 
attempt has been made to cover the whole subject, 
or to say the last word about a matter which changes 
and grows from day to day. 
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vi PREFACE 


It is always difficult to say, and still more difficult 
to prove, what public sentiment is, or was, at any 
given time. Are we to take the speeches of public 
men as representing the views of the people? We 
know how often the voters have repudiated them. 
Any one who assumed that President Wilson cor- 
rectly stated the opinions of his countrymen about 
the League of Nations would have gone far astray. 
Shall we accept the newspapers as indicating the 
trend of public sentiment? We know by experi- 
ence how badly they do it. One can say, sometimes, 
that a country did thus and so, but to declare that 
the people felt in a certain way about a particular 
subject is to assert a mere opinion. The reader will 
understand, therefore, that when such an assertion 
is made in the following pages, however dogmatic 
the form of that assertion may be, it is the expres- 
sion of an opinion, and that other people are entitled 
to hold whatever contrary opinions may please 
them. Evidently there will be dissent from the 
statement that the United States declared war in 
1917 solely because of the violation of neutral 
rights by the German submarine campaign. There 
was a large and vocal body of sentiment in favor of 
assisting the Allies, which was disposed to attribute 
the declaration of war more to sympathy with the 
cause of England and France than to the infractions 
by Germany of the rights of the United States. But 
there can hardly be a doubt that the men at Wash- 
ington, upon whom rested the heavy responsibility 
of deciding what course the country should take, 
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required a real and substantial cause before they 
could feel justified in declaring war. Considering 
that President Wilson was re-elected in November, 
1916, largely because he had “kept us out of war,” 
he could hardly have yielded to those who sympa- 
thized so strongly with the Allies. He needed a 
clear case of violation of American rights before he 
could take the responsibility of leading the country 
into the war he had avoided for three years. 

Whether or not assertions have been too freely 
made in other and more doubtful matters, each 
reader, in the light of his own opinions and preju- 
dices, must decide. An endeavor has been made to 
shun them, but after the lapse of eight or nine years 
it is not always easy to recall accurately a condition 
of public sentiment which may have undergone 
changes in the meantime. War-time enthusiasms, 
frequently amounting to hysteria, produced a crop 
of sentiments which the American people would now 
have difficulty in recognizing as their own. These 
evanescent emotions have been omitted from the 
succeeding pages. 

Thanks are due to the editor of the National Re- 
view (London) for permission to reprint portions of 
an article which originally appeared in that maga- 
zine. 


Boston, Mass., 
Sept. 30, 1927. 


THE WAR DEBTS 


PART I 
1 


THERE is a general agreement that the present re- 
lations between the United States and the Allies in 
the late war are unsatisfactory. Englishmen inform 
us, in our magazines, that there is a growing antip- 
athy to the United States. Frenchmen have plainly 
indicated that they detest us. The ill-feeling has not 
reached the point of affecting diplomatic relations, 
but it is sufficiently acute between the people of the 
several countries. No doubt something of the sort 
is inevitable, because the financial strength and pros- 
perity of the United States is in strong contrast with 
the exhaustion of European nations. It has long 
been recognized that a neutral can never please any 
belligerent, or any belligerent satisfy an ally; what- 
ever he may do, it is not enough. It is equally 
axiomatic that if one of the combatants is better off 
than the others, after a devastating war, he is certain 
to be regarded with disfavor. There are Americans 
who are content to dismiss the matter with a smile, 
to speak of the envy which we cannot avoid but 


which we can endure, to recall that Europe has al- 
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ways enjoyed criticizing the conduct of Americans, 
and to point out that we can afford to overlook it. 
But although it is true that we have been accus- 
tomed for generations to scornful treatment from 
Europe and that our skins have grown tougher un- 
der it, we ought not to ignore the recent outbursts 
of indignant reproach. They go somewhat deeper 
than the customary European arrogance; they show 
a temper which is more than mere peevishness; at 
times they are positively hostile. 

Before any attempt can be made to find a way 
out, the ground needs to be cleared of a vast amount 
of misinformation, erroneous statements and un- 
sound arguments. The desire of the United States 
to collect debts contracted by the Allis is the occa- 
sion and one of the causes of this enmity. Around 
these debts centre the misstatements of fact, the 
misleading arguments and the accumulated irritation 
of statesmen, editors and publicists on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Controversy begets controversy. But 
if we must, unfortunately, engage in argument with 
our former friends it is of some consequence that 
both sides should recognize what they are disputing 
about. Otherwise we shall resort to mere abuse and 
end by quarreling over a matter which ought to be 
settled by reasoning together. There has already 
been too much display of the kind of cleverness 
which makes unnecessary enemies. 

Nations are given to setting up idols and then 
breaking them in anger. France and England, in 
their hour of trial, attributed to Americans qualities 
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which human beings seldom possess, and the revul- 
sion of feeling consequent upon disappointment ac- 
counts to some extent for their change of attitude. 
But the intensity and bitterness of their hostility 
suggests that there are other sources of irritation. 
One of these, of course, is an inability or unwilling- 
ness to understand one another. It is not to be ex- 
pected, even with the best will in the world, that 
they should mutually comprehend or adopt each 
other’s point of view; each will surely give weight 
to considerations which will seem unimportant to 
the other. But in fact neither is disposed to ap- 
proach discussion with an open mind. Each has 
grievances and prepossessions which produce, sub- 
consciously, an irritation altogether unfavorable to 
agreement. The only way to mitigate the bad ef- 
fect of these is to state them. Mutual forgiveness 
of wrongs, ancient or recent, becomes possible only 
when their present unimportance has been recog- 
nized. Perhaps we can learn that we have not al- 
ways been wholly just and kindly. If so, we may 
now be doing something unjust or unkind. 

There is a mental attitude, not amounting to a 
grievance, which needs to be considered before at- 
tempting to bring into the light the differences of 
opinion which have arisen. The repercussions of the 
debt question have been affected by the tendency of 
European countries, particularly Great Britain, to 
look upon the New World, and especially the United 
States, as a convenience. It is a natural point of 
view for Europe to take. It arises from past history 
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and there is nothing in it derogatory to any one 
concerned. “Convenience” is not, perhaps, a good 
term, but for lack of a better it is employed to 
suggest a frame of mind which, although it 
has been much modified since colonial times, 
still persists and tends to mislead Europeans into 
unconscious assumptions which Americans do not 
admit. 

Senior political entities always tend to regard their 
juniors with the condescension of experience, and 
in the case of a parent country, establishing and 
protecting its offshoot, the colony, the analogy with 
the relations between parent and child is at times 
extended to a ludicrous degree of sentimental solem- 
nity. Whatever changes may take place in those 
relations, whether by revolution or evolution, the 
change in mental habit in the parent State is neces- 
sarily slower than in the colony. Beginning in a 
sincere belief in superior political experience and an 
assumed knowledge of economic and social needs, 
the habit of deciding what is good for the children 
persists long after they have grown up, even with 
respect to those who have declined further parental 
care. It is not necessary to assume that Englishmen 
still believe in the Mercantile Theory or the prin- 
ciple of the Navigation Acts in order to understand 
their assumption of superior wisdom respecting mat- 
ters in which both the Old Country and the New 
are concerned. Nor is there any reason to be irri- 
tated by that assumption. While it is always neces- 
sary to guard against being misled into assenting to 
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it, there is no insult intended. Unless a colony 
could increase the mercantile wealth of the parent 
country, or protect an outpost of military impor- 
tance, there was no justification for the liabilities it 
entailed. In the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies it had no other reasons for existence. When 
it became strong enough to stand alone, any adjust- 
ment of relations became difficult, and although 
some progress has been made since the United 
States parted company, the problem has by no 
means been solved. As lately as 1835 Cobden, in 
his “England, Ireland and America,” observed that 
“so grateful to our national pride has been the spec- 
tacle [of colonization] that we have never for once 
paused to inquire if our own interests were ad- 
vanced by so much national greatness.” Sugar 
islands were at one time valuable to the mother 
country; so was tobacco-raising Virginia; so, too, 
were the naval stores of New England, though along 
with them went the production of a rather prickly 
type of colonist. It was considered legitimate to 
make all colonies provide some filial support, and 
it is not thought, even now, that there is any im- 
propriety in drawing from them all the advantage 
to Great Britain that they will permit. “When 
Britain is at war, we are at war,” was the statement 
made by a colonist as recently as 1914. The frame 
of mind which regarded that liability as natural and 
proper produced the story in 1917 of the American 
soldier in England who complained that the beer 
was stale and was told that it had been waiting three 
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years for him and might have grown stale in that 
time. 

It was a comfortable state of mind, disturbed only 
by such differences as resulted in the emergence of 
the United States and the Canadian rebellion. A 
comfortable state of mind is not easily or quickly 
relinquished. To reproach any one for retaining it 
long after the facts have become otherwise would 
be idle. It has survived political convulsions, wars 
and economic revolutions, because it conduces to 
comfort to retain it. We may as well recognize its 
existence. 

After the peace of 1783 there was no longer a 
colonial reason for regarding the United States as a 
convenience. But there was an excellent mercantile 
reason, and somewhat later a banking and invest- 
ment reason. Americans were regarded as raw, 
rather ignorant, and without an adequate sense of 
obligations or of law. They had fallen from the 
high estate of British subjects. But their country 
was teeming with potential wealth and they were 
eager to do business. Convenience was no longer 
a filial duty, but the Old World was disposed to 
say, “You are young, you are awkward, you are not 
interesting, but we will trade with you. Don’t be 
unreasonable and always remember that we are 
wiser than you.” Americans would make a great 
mistake if they imagined that they were not bene- 
fited. Foreign money, directed into American en- 
terprises by such men as Belmont and Villard, 
developed the resources of the country. The United 
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States became a convenience for foreign investment, 
but it profited thereby. In fact the advantage was 
mutual, though European investors retained the 
superior position of creditors. The Civil War, which 
demonstrated the strength of the United States, in- 
creased the need of foreign capital, as did also the 
ensuing development of the country, and did noth- 
ing to change the mental attitude of Europe. That 
war was not fought in the European manner and 
did not interest Europeans, excepting a few pro- 
fessional soldiers. It was commonly regarded as 
having so far exhausted American resources as to 
render the United States negligible for some time. 

The effect of foreign immigration into the United 
States has tended to confirm the feeling that Amer- 
ica was to be regarded as a convenience. Europe 
saw us admitting to citizenship hundreds of thou- 
sands of whom she was glad to be relieved. The 
immigrants were given, almost as soon as they 
arrived, privileges and positions of which Europe 
had never thought them worthy. They were swiftly 
made natives of a fine new country and credited 
with virtues which they did not possess. Some slight 
contempt for a nation which welcomed what Eu- 
rope rejected was not unnatural. An easy-going 
good nature which would thus imperil the political 
future of the United States should surely be avail- 
able for other European purposes. Perhaps General 
Pershing’s refusal to allow the American troops to 
be scattered among French and British units, and 
his insistence upon their being allowed to fight 
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as an American army, was the first clear demonstra- 
tion that the United States could not always be 
relied upon for European use. America had long 
been a heaven-sent dump for what Europe did not 
want and could not keep at home. If America 
chose to be a dump it was not Europe’s business to 
offer any objection. Evidently Americans liked to 
be used as a convenience, and it should be neither a 
surprise nor a grievance that Europe continued to 
use them as long as it could. 

The results of this entirely natural European 
mental habit hinder any normal accord on the 
question of the war debts. In this matter, as in 
that of the American army in France, the United 
States does not intend to be used. But we need not 
be astonished, when we have done all we could to 
persuade Europe that we have no objection to being 
used in other matters, if our refusal produces pained 
and indignant protest. European views of America 
alter very slowly. Until recently there was nothing 
to induce any change of view. The United States 
have changed; their people will no longer consent 
to be a convenience; but it takes other people a 
long time to grasp that and to modify their attitude 
accordingly. American easy-going ways have been 
a source of misunderstanding. They are not entirely 
admirable; in some cases they are a form of mental 
self-indulgence. And though it is an error on the 
right side, it produces a natural misapprehension 
that there is no limit. The day for regarding Amer- 
ica as a convenience has gone by and we ought to 
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convince Europe that any attempt to continue in it 
is a mistake, but we ought also to realize and admit 
that we are to some extent responsible for the exist- 
ence of that attitude. 

Other European nations used to complain of a 
certain self-righteousness in Englishmen. Amer- 
icans have inherited some excellent qualities from 
their ancestors, but they have a kind and degree 
of self-righteousness, whether inherited or acquired, 
which is particularly irritating. American “ideals” 
have been lauded by Americans until everybody else 
is tired of the word. It is idle to point out that 
the brag and bluster about ideals is usually accom- 
panied by a complete ignorance of what those ideals 
are, whether or not there is anything peculiarly or 
exclusively American about them, and whether they 
are superior or inferior to the ideals of other nations. 
It is idle because no American will listen. His ideals, 
which are usually quite remote from ideas, are to 
him as unquestionable as the proposition that the 
earth revolves about the sun. But it may be worth 
his consideration that foreigners do not take the 
same view of them. They have their own ideals, 
though they do not talk about them, and are neither 
interested in ours nor conscious of any need of them. 
Just as Frenchmen used to regard Englishmen as 
hypocrites, so do Europeans regard our talk about 
our ideals as inconsistent with sincerity. Suspicion 
is aroused, and confirmation of the suspicion is 
quickly found when an American does or says some- 
thing that does not accord with their notions of 
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right and wrong. Boasting of our moral excellence 
is, in part, an inheritance from pioneer days, when 
we thought to impress the foreigner by bragging 
about our country’s greatness and perfection. We 
are outgrowing that phase. Like the Republic which 
Napoleon declined to have Austria “recognize,” be- 
cause it existed as the sun exists and needed no 
recognition, we no longer find it necessary to impress 
other people with the magnitude and power of the 
United States. But we still think we must vaunt 
our moral excellence and the superiority of what we 
call American ideals. It has the unfortunate effect 
of making the foreigner doubtful about both and 
ready to accept evidence that disproves our exalted 
claims. It would be too much to ask a nation to 
change its habits, especially its mental habits, 
merely because they have an unfavorable effect on 
others, but it is worth noting, as one of the reasons 
for the active dislike with which Europeans regard 
Americans, that we exaggerate our idealism and 
urge reluctant foreigners to perceive its superiority. 
A dispassionate Englishman has recently com- 
mented upon “the amazing difference between her 
idealistic professions for the welfare of the world, 
and her almost uniform practice of ruthlessly seek- 
ing and enforcing her own material advantage with- 
out much consideration for any other country.” It 
may surprise some Americans to learn that “she” in 
the foregoing passage is the United States. 

Whether it be our self-righteousness or our lack 
of training, there is no guestion that our interna- 
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tional manners are frequently bad. They may not 
be as offensive as those of Germany were in the days 
of Deutschland iiber Alles, but they are sufficiently 
objectionable. The diplomatic notes emanating 
from our State Department have sometimes been 
harsh, and the speeches of our men in public life 
often give the impression of scant consideration for 
other nations. Perhaps the political value of the 
Irish vote in many cities has been responsible for the 
practice of twisting the British lion’s tail, and that, 
in turn, has engendered a custom of indifference to 
the feelings of all foreigners. But whatever the 
cause may be, it is a bad practice. When we were 
weak it was possible to dismiss our bluster with a 
smile; now that we are strong a threat from us is 
more serious, even if it means nothing but bad man- 
ners. We used to complain, with justice, of the 
arrogance of Englishmen. James Russell Lowell was 
moved to write an essay on the condescension of 
foreigners. There is no reason to suppose that for- 
eigners will enjoy our arrogance and condescension 
any more than we liked theirs. 

Let us now consider, first, what has taken place 
in the past between Great Britain and the United 
States, what old causes of grievance still affect the 
behavior of both, and in what respects those griev- 
ances should be disregarded. We shall find some 
things that we shall do well to forget and others that 
we shall do even better to remember. 

American school histories have habitually repre- 
sented England as an ogre who, by tyranny, drove 
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our ancestors to revolt, and wantonly burned Wash- 
ington in the War of 1812. It is not usually men- 
tioned that the latter outrage was a reprisal for 
the burning of a Canadian town by American troops, 
nor that both outrages were ordered by local com- 
manders, without the authority of their respective 
governments. As most Americans learn no history 
after they leave school, the unfavorable impression 
of British conduct has small chance of correction. 
Then there is the old trouble between England and 
Ireland. Irish immigrants to the United States have 
been numerous, they have been bitter against Eng- 
land, and their aptitude for politics has given their 
grievances undue importance in American life. They 
have taught their children and grandchildren to do 
harm to England whenever they can. Though the 
cause of offence has now been removed, that state 
of mind will long continue. And there are many 
Americans who have no special sympathy with the 
alleged wrongs of Ireland, but who are hostile to 
Great Britain in consequence of her conduct during 
our Civil War. Two generations have grown up 
since those events. Nevertheless, the descendants of 
the men who felt the arrogance of Britain during 
that trying time have been taught that she would 
have been glad to see the Union broken up and that 
she gave aid to that end. Moreover, the generation 
who lived through the Civil War has not, even now, 
passed wholly off the stage. One of them is a 
judge of our highest court. Another, a statesman 
whose influence upon our foreign affairs was for 
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many years considerable and who has recently died, 
admitted that England’s conduct during our Civil 
War had affected his attitude toward her, though he 
was well aware that the England of the twentieth 
century was quite different from the England of 
1862. Indeed it could not have been otherwise. The 
hostility of England, or of the governing class which 
determined her action, must inevitably have left a 
soreness which no subsequent payment of damages 
could allay. No doubt it was a high-handed viola- 
tion of international law for an American naval 
captain to take the Southern envoys out of a British 
merchant ship on the high seas. An ultimatum from 
England was not out of place. But it was unneces- 
sary, before an answer could be received, to order 
British ships of war into commission and send Brit- 
ish troops to Canada. As to the “Alabama,” the 
judgment of the tribunal of arbitration may speak 
for itself. It was Gladstone, now a canonized saint 
of liberalism, who declared that Jefferson Davis had 
made an army, had made a navy, and, more than 
that, had made anation. Lord John Russell, at that 
time even more a liberal than Gladstone, said that 
the struggle was one in which the North was fighting 
for empire and the South for freedom. Roebuck, 
another liberal, strongly urged intervention to help 
the South. These were what is known as “respon- 
sible statesmen.” Two of them held cabinet posi- 
tions when they were thus expressing their hostility 
to the United States. They certainly represented 
the feelings and desires of the ‘governing class. Ap- 
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parently Palmerston, though quite as ill-disposed 
as they, restrained them from the final step of in- 
tervention. An historian who spent most of his 
life in England and many years in Parliament has 
well described the effect—“The conviction that the 
Civil War must lead to the disruption of the Union 
was at the bottom of much of the indifference and 
apathy which for a long time was shown by English 
officials in regard to the remonstrances of the United 
States. The impression that we might do as we liked 
with the North was made only too obvious. The 
United States must, indeed, then have felt that they 
were receiving a warning that to be weak is to be 
miserable. It is not surprising if they believed at 
that time that England was disposed to adopt Sir 
Giles Overreach’s way of thinking: 


‘We worldly men, when we see friends and kinsmen 
Past hope sunk in their fortunes, lend no hand 

To lift them up, but rather set our feet 

Upon their heads to press them to the bottom.’ ” + 


Now that this grievance has been stated, let us 
remember that it all happened a long time ago, that 
Britain made what amends she could, and that it 
would be grossly unfair to attribute to the present 
generation of Englishmen the faults of their ances- 
tors. We cannot correct the impression produced 
by “patriotic” text-books, in which nothing un- 
favorable to Britain is omitted and nothing which 
is to her credit is included. We cannot cure the Irish 


*Justin McCarthy, History of Our Own Times, New York, 1880, 
vol. 2, p. 224. 
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sore; time alone can do that. But we ought to divest 
our minds of any hostility which Civil War events 
may have justified our fathers and grandfathers in 
feeling, or if we are unwilling to forget the harm she 
did us, we ought to remember that she had the 
chance to break up the Union by far more effective . 
means than letting loose the “Alabama,” and that 
she refused. Napoleon III was eager to intervene on 
the side of the South. England would not join him, 
and he did not dare move without her. 

We have not always behaved with perfect justice 
and rectitude to England. If there is a disposition 
in British minds to regard the United States as arro- 
gant and unreliable, there is some reason for it. 
There was no need to threaten war at the time of 
the Venezuela boundary episode. England refused 
to submit to arbitration the question of boundaries 
disputed by Venezuela, whereupon President Cleve- 
land informed Great Britain that she must arbitrate 
or run the risk of war with the United States. Yet 
there was no suggestion that the disputed rights 
would be enforced by arms. England took the posi- 
tion that her claims to certain territory were too 
clear to require arbitration. We replied with some- 
thing like a threat of war if she did not submit them. 
On another occasion, when England and Germany 
were engaged in the customary pastime of trying to 
collect debts by means of ships of war, President 
Roosevelt summarily ordered them to desist. Yet 
there was no ground for assuming that they were 
seeking acquisition of territory or that the Monroe 
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doctrine was otherwise endangered. Our language, 
official and unofficial, on these occasions could hardly 
have been fiercer if we had been dealing with a new 
attempt to set up an empire of Maximilian. No 
harm came of it, but we cannot plume ourselves on 
that. On another occasion we made a treaty with 
England respecting tolls in any canal we might build 
in Central America. When, years afterwards, we 
opened the Panama Canal, we departed from the 
terms of that treaty. England protested; we paid 
no attention; it required all the influence of Presi- 
dent Wilson to induce Congress to renounce an ad- 
vantage which we had promised never to take. Then 
there are debts which have been repudiated by some 
of the States. These have nothing to do with the 
Civil War. Some were contracted years before, 
others years after. They were incurred for banking, 
railroads, canals and similar enterprises. Many of 
the bonds, issued by nine different States of the 
Union, are held in Europe. The States which issued 
them have refused to pay and have taken refuge 
behind the eleventh amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States which forbids suits in the Fed- 
eral courts by private persons against any State. 
There is, therefore, no remedy and the foreign own- 
ers of these repudiated bonds cannot collect their 
claims. Looked at from an English point of view, 
our conduct on these occasions has not been credit- 
able, and if we have an “Alabama” to forget there 
are passages in our history which we should prefer 
that Englishmen should not remember. 
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The worst of the sources of present irritation be- 
tween England and the United States arose during 
the World War. Having undertaken a blockade of 
Germany, England found that changes in warfare 
made it advisable to adopt new rules. Certain sub- 
stances which were not included in any previous 
definition of contraband, such as rubber, cotton and 
oil, had become important in military operations, 
and food for civilians was indistinguishable from 
food for those engaged in producing materials of war. 
Germany’s geographical position made it possible 
for her to receive supplies from neighboring neutrals, 
who were entitled to import from other countries 
whatever they pleased. This source was shut off 
by an extension of the doctrine of continuous voy- 
age. The other matters were taken care of by 
changing the rules of international law. Now it is 
an age-old dispute between belligerents and neu- 
trals as to whether or not the former can change 
the rules to the disadvantage of the latter without 
incurring the risk of war. Neutrals have always 
contended that they were not bound to submit to 
alterations made without their consent. England 
declared that she had not changed any rules, that 
she had merely adapted them to changed circum- 
stances, which was true enough, but the difference 
between changing and adapting was imperceptible. 
Great Britain gave as a reason for taking into her 
ports vessels which she was entitled to search at sea 
that German submarines made a search at sea too 
dangerous. But if Britain could successfully plead 
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danger, the German submarine policy of destroying 
ships without warning could equally well be justified 
by the plea of danger. It was quite as risky for a 
German submarine to give warning and allow the 
crew to escape as it was for a British surface cruiser 
to search a neutral at sea. The “necessity” of the 
case was alleged by the British, but a belligerent’s 
necessity is usually a neutral’s injury, and military 
necessity had been alleged by Germany as a reason 
for the invasion of Belgium and the horrors of the 
policy of frightfulness. All this sounded ominously 
to American ears. No doubt Britain was “fighting 
for life,” as she mentioned to us, but so was Ger- 
many, and neutrals have never been willing to admit 
that a contest, even to the death, can be conducted 
on the sea in such a manner as to infringe rights 
secured by international law. So Mr. Lansing de- 
livered his notes, to the disgust of the British and 
the grief of our Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James. They were not agreeable notes; they were 
claims drawn bya lawyer. A certain tension arose. 
If Germany had respected our neutral rights and 
England had persisted in violating them it is not 
improbable that an embargo would have followed. 
It is even possible that there‘might have been war 
between Great Britain and the United States. In 
that case civilization would have been dealt a blow 
compared to which the injuries it received in the 
World War, serious as they were, would have been a 
trifle. But the Germans killed our citizens, while 
Britain only took our goods and delayed our ships, 
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for which she freely paid in doubtful cases, and the 
United States consequently declared war on Ger- 
many. Whether or not the dangerous extension of 
the right of search and the definition of contraband 
have thereby been tacitly accepted by the United 
States is not clear. It is likely that when the ques- 
tion arises in some subsequent war they will insist 
that it was not accepted. We can afford to adjourn 
the discussion until the case shall arise. The asser- 
tion of the position of the United States, with tact- 
less disregard for the situation of Great Britain, was 
probably not in the least due to hostility towards 
her or to sympathy with Germany. No doubt it 
seemed to Englishmen much like both, but there 
can hardly be any question that sentiment in the 
United States was overwhelmingly in favor of the 
Allies. It was not, however, possible for those re- 
sponsible for American interests to allow, without 
protest, infractions of what we believed to be our 
neutral rights. International law might, by such 
acquiescence, be changed to our disadvantage, not 
only while the war lasted but thereafter. No doubt 
the British Orders in Council were dictated by 
“necessity.” It can hardly be for the permanent 
advantage of a country dependent on imports for 
its food to limit the right of a belligerent to bring 
in supplies for its civil population. If, when Britain 
is at war, she should lose, even for a few weeks, con- 
trol of the sea, it might go hard with her. As it was, 
the German submarines reduced her to low rations. 
But the blockade of Germany seemed more impor- 
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tant to England than any possible future danger. 
The difficulty was that the changes she made did 
not suit our convenience. We were not bound to 
assent or to submit. Naturally our attitude aroused 
indignation in England; we were promptly accused 
of being insensible to the great moral issues involved 
in the war, which, being translated, means that if 
one is in the right one may do anything one pleases, 
not only to the wicked enemy but also to the inno- 
cent bystander. That accusation, in turn, aroused 
indignation in America. Matters between the two 
countries were in a bad state, and if the conduct of 
public affairs had been in the hands of less judicious 
men the consequences might have been such as we 
all prefer not to think about. The grievance is, per- 
haps, forgotten by both countries, but it has left its 
effect upon the minds of both. Accusations, on the 
one hand, of readiness to disregard legal rights, and, 
on the other hand, of inability to recognize moral 
issues, spring more readily to the lips of Americans 
and Englishmen than would have been the case if 
the controversy had not arisen. 

When we turn to our relations with France, we 
find no such sense of former grievances as is the case 
with respect to England. The aid given by France 
during our War of Independence, without which our 
ancestors would not have overcome England when 
they did, and might not have overcome her at all, is 
more or less correctly represented in our school his- 
tories. Our children are taught to feel gratitude to 
France. No room is found for any other sentiment. 
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It is odd that this should be the case, because Napo- 
leon III was a far more dangerous enemy to the 
United States during the Civil War than was Eng- 
land. Nothing except England’s firm refusal pre- 
vented him from intervening in favor of the South. 
His invasion and partial conquest of Mexico was a 
far more high-handed infraction of the Monroe doc- 
trine than any act of Britain’s. We appear to have 
decided that Napoleon III was not France, which is 
true only to the extent that no despot is ever to be 
taken as representing the sentiments of his subjects. 
He certainly had the power to throw the whole 
weight of France for or against the United States. 
In 1898 the attitude of the entire Continent, includ- 
ing France, was not friendly to the United States in 
the war with Spain. It is all forgotten now, as are 
Andrew Jackson’s insults to the France of Louis 
Philippe, when he accused her government of seek- 
ing to evade payment of the spoliation claims she 
had agreed to pay. And so far as Americans are 
aware there had been no antipathy of Frenchmen 
to Americans, until they suddenly transposed Uncle 
Sam into Uncle Shylock, to the astonishment of 
those who had imagined that this generation had 
repaid at least part of the debt of gratitude incurred 
in our War of Independence. It is true that Tardieu 
has recalled that our ancestors made a separate 
peace with Great Britain in 1782, leaving France 
still at war, though it had been expressly agreed 
that neither would make peace without the other. 
But he omits to mention that the existence of nego- 
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tiations was known to Vergennes, that only prelimi- 
naries were signed without his previous knowl- 
edge, that they were immediately communicated to 
him, and that Franklin offered to give them up if 
Vergennes desired. After a little pouting, Vergennes 
admitted that there was no fault, except undue 
haste, on the part of the American commissioners, 
and as the King immediately made a present of six 
million franes to the American colonists it does not 
seem that he disapproved of their conduct. The 
matter is somewhat ancient, and appears to have 
been resurrected now because the United States, a 
hundred and forty years later, made a separate 
peace with Germany under entirely different cir- 
cumstances. The separate peace with England has 
not been supposed, by Americans, to be a grievance 
of France, nor have Americans been aware of any 
other festering sores in French minds until the 
stones of Montmartre rowdies and the cutting re- 
marks of the French press revealed a hostility that 
was as unmistakable as it was unexpected. The 
reason is not hard to find, and it has nothing to do 
with any events older than ten years. 

The French are by no means an ungrateful race. 
They are more apt to overvalue than to undervalue 
any material aid or any evidence of good will. If 
they suddenly turned upon Americans from whom 
they had received, and admitted that they had re- 
ceived, help at a critical time, it was not mere 
levity or congenital depravity. Neither did it arise 
entirely from their disappointment at the failure of 
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the United States to ratify the Treaty of Versailles 
or the treaty guaranteeing France against attack. 
The French are, above all things, realists; they 
know of how little value is any treaty; they do not 
believe that anything’is to be done for them until 
it has been done; no doubt they were disappointed; 
it is hardly possible that they were astonished. But 
they have been in a desperate position and they 
have seen their only hope of relief gradually fade. 
For a time they really thought that Germany would 
pay. Her territory had not been invaded; her in- 
dustrial equipment, which had been the best in 
Europe, was almost intact; there was no apparent 
reason why she should be unable to provide the 
means of restoring devastated France and of pay- 
ing the pensions of the widows and orphans her 
unwarranted attack had left destitute. Some 
Frenchmen, no doubt, did not care much about 
reparations; their desire was to see Germany re- 
duced to a condition in which she could never 
again threaten France. There was something to be 
said for their policy. France was, perhaps, entitled 
to security against another invasion. England and 
the United States would not provide that security, 
or, rather, England would if the United States would 
join, and the United States would not. The only 
remaining possibility was the reduction of Germany 
to complete impotence by means of the reparation 
provisions of the Treaty of Versailles. It was, of 
course, obvious that no such logical solution of the 
insoluble problem of security would be adopted. 
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But the extremists hoped that grinding Germany 
‘down with heavy payments would help, and if the 
payments were not made, military occupation would 
- follow. They did not choose, as the rest of their 
countrymen did not choose, to see that only an un- 
usually prosperous Germany could pay any substan- 
tial part of the huge sums that must be spent in 
France. They did not want Germany to be pros- 
perous, and they had an exaggerated notion of her 
available wealth. Tardieu wrote to The Times: 
“We cannot accept the risk of German industrial 
revival, therefore we must compel her to pay moun- 
tainous indemnities.” The expectations of receipts 
from Germany were disappointed, and when France 
tried to collect by means of bayonets, she found it 
impossible. Moreover, the other Powers disap- 
proved of the attempt and lectured her about it. 
With the exception of Belgium, they had not been 
invaded and had no immediate fear of future in- 
vasion. But their trade was_seriously hurt by the 
unsettlement in Germany and they badly needed all 
the trade they could get. Not only would they not 
help France, they reproved her, through their news- 
papers, for continuing to make war in time of peace. 
When German industry and finance at last col- 
lapsed, they went to the rescue, not of France who 
had sustained damage, but of Germany who had 
caused it. They required France to accept, in satis- 
faction of her just claims, a sum which is, perhaps, 
quite as large as Germany can pay, but which is 
wholly inadequate for the needs of France. It must 
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have been a bitter pill to swallow, and it was made 
more bitter by the sight of eight hundred million 
marks in gold poured into German coffers and given 
priority of security over reparations, when the 
French currency was rapidly depreciating, when 
the restoration of the devastated provinces was not 
completed, and when the last hope of getting from 
Germany the money to do it had been taken away. 
Germany who had caused the war and had done the 
damage was set on her financial feet. France who 
had defended herself and had suffered the damage 
was neglected and was reproved for militarism. Up 
to this point the United States had not been alone 
in the steps which aroused French resentment. But 
just when France was at her wits’ end, when her 
political parties were engaged in strife which made 
impossible any attempt to correct what was amiss, 
when the franc appeared to be taking the road down 
which the mark had vanished, when her credit was 
tottering and her own people were sending their 
capital out of the country, the government at Wash- 
ington took that occasion to suggest that it really 
was time for France to settle her debts to the United 
States. To say that the French then acquired a 
grievance against us is to put it so far below the facts 
as to be a misstatement. Almost any outburst of 
indignation would have been entirely natural. The 
French probably do not wish to repudiate their 
debts; they know how damaging it would be to 
their credit; but to ask them, just then, to arrange 
for beginning payment betrayed a lack of under- 
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standing of their position which was incredible to a 
Frenchman. He therefore attributed it to sinister 
motives. For the moment, with the work of restora- 
tion unfinished, with shaky credit and still more 
shaky currency, it was obvious to him that he must 
have time before being called upon to meet other 
claims. If, therefore, any one required him to ad- 
just those other claims they must be trying to drive 
him to the wall. No doubt he was wrong in draw- 
ing that inference, but it was an entirely natural 
error. Another mistake, arising from his misinter- 
pretation of motives, is that some of his leaders are 
now trying to prove that France does not owe the 
money at all. Wecan safely assume that this argu- 
ment would never have been advanced if the chief 
creditor had taken the position that of course it was 
not to be expected that France should remit abroad 
until she had finished restoring her devastated lands 
and had stabilized her currency, but that some 
arrangement should be made for beginning pay- 
ment after those pressing needs had been satisfied. 
France needed a moratorium of foreign debts until 
her domestic situation could be righted, and in view 
of the help given Germany it was not unreasonable 
to expect a large measure of leniency. The United 
States not only disappointed that expectation but 
was alone in so doing. Great Britain announced 
that she wanted from her debtors no more than 
she was required to pay to the United States. It 
seemed to Frenchmen unjust and unkind to 
defeat their efforts at recovery, and perhaps the 
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unkindness hurt more than the injustice, as it is 
apt to do. 

The frame of mind of the French concerning the 
United States is exactly what we ought to expect. 
We have reproved them for not taxing themselves, 
for not balancing their budget, for depreciating their 
currency and increasing their debt. We have not 
offered any solution of their difficulties which it was 
possible for them to adopt. Except for the efforts 
of certain individuals, whose help has been grate- 
fully acknowledged by France, the United States 
has done nothing for her and everything for Ger- 
many. France has not asked anything from us, but 
when she needed bread we gave her a stone. We 
meant no harm. It is inconceivable that the Ameri- 
can people would wish to hurt France. They do not 
approve of everything she does, and they have an 
irritating habit of expressing disapproval on mat- 
ters which are none of their business, but they have 
a real affection for France, as they imagine France 
to be. Nevertheless we may well stop and consider 
how the conduct of our government looks to French- 
men. We shall find small reason for self-congratu- 
lation. Some optimists at Washington apparently 
took it into their heads that France was prosperous 
and that the debt-funding commission might as well 
finish up its business and dissolve. When an out- 
burst of French indignation resulted, and some 
Americans who were, perhaps, quite as well in- 
formed about France as was Washington, expressed 
sympathy, they were primly reminded that they 
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were interfering with the policy of their government 
and were invited to be still. If Americans are free 
to criticize all other known governments and peo- 
ples, it is a pity if they may not express disapproval 
of their own. Very likely the French have made 
mistakes. Other people have been known to do so. 
But they made none when they exhausted their 
resources and strained their credit restoring their 
devastated provinces and paying pensions to the 
widows and orphans of the men who had died de- 
fending France. No government of any civilized 
country could have done otherwise. It was imma- 
terial whether or not Germany would repay; the 
money must be found in any case. That need has 
nearly wrecked French credit, and if she has resorted 
to expedients similar to those which the United 
States found it necessary to employ during the Civil 
War, it is not for Americans to blame her. The 
French believe that they did their best; they do not 
enjoy being reproached for the consequences, which 
they have to bear, nor does it seem to them fair to 
be asked to pay, when they need for other purposes 
all they can raise. 


II 


Every American is supposed to know that the gov- 
ernment of the United States is divided into three 
compartments,—legislative, executive and judicial— 
each designed to act as a check on the others, with 
the result that no great amount of power is concen- 
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trated in any one. Europeans, whose governmental 
arrangements are quite different from ours, are not 
expected to know, and usually do not in fact know, 
any of this. Occasionally, however, it becomes the 
business of some of them to know it. If they choose 
to act in ignorance, and to deal with-our representa- 
tives on the erroneous assumption that those repre- 
sentatives have more power than is the case, the 
blame for their mistakes must rest upon them. If 
they sign a treaty, they should know that while the 
President of the United States may negotiate, 
through the State Department, and sign for the 
United States, no treaty has any binding effect until 
it has been approved by a two-thirds majority of 
the Senate. The Administration is not represented 
in the Senate. Each Senator is responsible only to 
his constituents. The President is responsible only 
to the whole people of the United States. The cabi- 
net officers are merely his appointees, removable at 
his pleasure, who have no seat or voice in the Senate. 
Neither the President nor any cabinet officer is re- 
sponsible to the Senate or to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Adverse votes of either body have no 
effect upon their powers or duties. The Senate can 
refuse to approve a treaty or the House of Repre- 
sentatives refuse to appropriate money to carry out 
its provisions; the Secretary of State would never- 
theless continue to hold and administer his office. 
On the other hand, any treaty not approved by the 
Senate, even though it is desired by the President 
and all his cabinet, is not a treaty at all. It is a 
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nullity. The power to make a treaty is a joint 
power, lodged in the President and the Senate. One 
result is that it is far more difficult to make a treaty 
with the United States than with most European 
Powers. 

When the United States is at war the power of 
the President is much enlarged. He is the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy, and he 
is clothed by Congress with many extraordinary 
powers which cease as soon as war stops. And in 
the more important particular of willing obedience, 
the ending of a war ends also the feeling of the peo- 
ple that the President should be allowed to do as 
he thinks best. While the United States was at war 
with Germany, there was no disposition to oppose 
President Wilson. The moment the Armistice was 
signed his political opponents considered themselves 
free to scrutinize severely any treaty of peace he 
might make, defeat its ratification, and criticize his 
acts to any extent they saw fit. His legal powers 
may have continued until a formal treaty of peace 
was made, but his immunity from criticism and 
opposition was ended. European statesmen who 
were charged with the business of negotiating peace 
no doubt knew this, and were aware that President 
Wilson had been elected by a minority and that the 
majority had so far composed their differences that 
they were in process of resuming control. They had 
to deal with him, because there was no one else with 
whom to deal, but they must have felt some doubt 
as to his power to carry through any treaty he might 
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negotiate. They must have been aware that he 
could not be sure of a majority of the Senate, that 
he had not ascertained their views, and that he had 
studiously avoided consulting the Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, who was likely to 
have a considerable amount of influence on the 
action of the Senate. None of this, of course, came 
within the knowledge of the average man in any 
of the Allied countries. American affairs and meth- 
ods of government have never been sufficiently inter- 
esting to Europeans to induce them to learn about 
them. There is no reason why they should be, just 
as there is no reason why European systems of gov- 
ernment should be of interest to Americans. But 
the public men of England, France and Italy un- 
doubtedly knew. None of them has since asserted 
that he did not know, or that his action was induced 
by any misrepresentation as to the powers of Presi- 
dent Wilson. We may assume that they signed the 
Treaty of Versailles and the tripartite treaty guar- 
anteeing France against invasion with full knowl- 
edge that unless the Senate should approve them 
they were nullities, and that it was doubtful whether 
or not the Senate would approve. The statement is 
sometimes made in conversation, though not in print, 
that as the United States had sent their President 
to Paris to make peace, and especially to insist upon 
the League of Nations, they were bound in honor to 
ratify what he had done. That statement is founded 
upon a double misapprehension. The United States 
did not send their President; he went of his own 
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mere motion, and it is safe to say that the great 
majority of those Americans who gave any thought 
to the matter disapproved of his going, though they 
could do nothing to prevent him. The United 
States were in no wise bound to honor his signa- 
ture. The Senate had its usual duty to perform and 
would have been remiss if it had approved any 
treaty which it considered disadvantageous. As to 
the League of Nations, the President had no man- 
date except his own. There had never been any 
opportunity for an expression of public sentiment 
on the subject. The project had been advanced by 
'some academic gentlemen who were seeking, as aca- 
demic gentlemen have sought for centuries, some 
method of preventing war. It had been adopted, 
with modifications, by the President, but the coun- 
try was not ready to express an opinion on it, even 
if it had had an opportunity. It is fair to say, there- 
fore, that the action of the Senate in refusing to 
approve the treaties negotiated at Paris was in no 
way dishonorable, nor was it a repudiation of any 
engagement of the United States. No doubt it was 
a severe disappointment to many Europeans who 
had no knowledge of our system of checks and bal- 
ances in government, but they are not entitled to 
blame the United States for their ignorance. 


III 


In November, 1916, President Wilson was re- 
elected partly because he had “kept us out of war.” 
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The position of a neutral had not been an easy one. 
What we believed to be our rights had been in- 
fringed by both the contending sides. Five months 
after the election the United States declared war 
against Germany. There was then a disposition on 
the part of our European friends to regard our inter- 
vention as in some way caused by our interest 
in the Allies. That disposition still continues. It 
tends to affect the views of Frenchmen and English- 
men respecting the moral status of the war debts. 
Yet nothing could be clearer than that the United 
States declared war because Germany persisted in 
violating their neutral rights. It is difficult for 
Europeans to comprehend that the United States 
would not have been justified in going to war merely 
to help France, England, Italy, Russia or Serbia. 
We sympathized, but we owed no such duty to any 
of them. The people of the United States would 
not have approved of a war merely to relieve the 
Allies in a difficult situation, nor would they have 
conducted such a war with the energy and enthu- 
siasm necessary to success. 

However much we may owe, both to Britain and 
to France, in the way of kindness, good feeling and 
assistance, there is one thing that we do not owe to 
either of them—participation in European quarrels. 
This is not saying that we are to remain “isolated.” 
There is no such thing for any country as isolation 
from the rest of the world. If there were, it would 
be a senseless policy to adopt. But the United 
States have no concern with the European balance 
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of power, they cannot afford to be part of it, the 
quarrels that necessarily arise from it ought not to 
be their quarrels, and they desire no alliances which 
will lead them into war. It is not easy for Euro- 
peans to grasp this. They are brought up in an 
atmosphere of “the Powers.” They have believed 
that alliances with other countries were necessary 
for their protection. To many people it seems im- 
possible that the United States should voluntarily 
renounce “playing a great part on the world stage.” 
Yet it is so, and it is not the result of pacifism, but 
of sound policy. The United States could easily 
exhaust themselves in European wars without doing 
any good either to themselves or to Europe. When 
American interests are injured or threatened the 
United States not only can, but must, assert their 
rights. Until then participation in European quar- 
rels, except as a mediator, could only be the result 
of a foolish ambition to dominate, and every one is 
aware that attempts to dominate invariably lead to 
coalitions to prevent domination. Spain attempted 
it and broke under the strain. France tried it under 
Louis XIV and Napoleon I. The Central Powers 
have more recently tried it. The project may come 
near to success for a time, but it never succeeds. 
The American people have no desire to attempt 
anything of the kind. The suggestion which reached 
them during the early years of the World War that 
their moral duty was to take part on the side of 
justice, right, civilization, humanity and other valu- 
able things, awoke no response in American minds 
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which led to action. The first duty of the United 
States is to avoid commitments which may result in 
drawing them into wars. They will not, perhaps, 
always protect the property of their own citizens in 
other countries. This attitude seems, no doubt, 
somewhat pusillanimous to Englishmen who remem- 
ber with satisfaction Palmerston’s “civis Romanus 
sum.” Nevertheless, that is sometimes the Ameri- 
can policy. The constant playing for prestige and 
alliances, the display of force and the assumption 
that force must in the end determine each country’s 
policy and future prospects, all of which are the 
customary attendants upon European diplomacy, 
are not part of our tradition. Americans desire 
and expect, as of right, liberty to go, and to trade, 
where they please. Further than that they have 
no wish to assert interest or influence in the affairs 
of Europe. They have, in imitation of Europeans, 
acquired rights of extra-territoriality in certain 
countries, which are anomalous but not sufficiently 
important to constitute an exception to the rule. 
They have assumed certain duties with respect to 
backward and disorderly countries which are their 
near neighbors and which furnish a temptation to 
other nations. But they wish to keep clear of what 
Lowes Dickinson correctly calls the international 
anarchy of Europe. Playing a great part on that 
stage does not interest them. 

English people were much given to pointing out 
to Americans before April, 1917, that when the 
Allies had been beaten it would be the turn of the 
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United States to be attacked. That suggestion 
never produced much effect on American minds. To 
invade and conquer the United States, or to conquer 
in spite of the United States a sufficient base in . 
Mexico, Central America or the West Indies from 
which to proceed to the conquest of the United 
States, appeared to Americans to be too much of an 
effort even for a victorious Germany. It did not 
seem probable that Germany would be able, after 
defeating the Allies, to undertake any other large 
military enterprise. Some of us remembered Nel- 
son’s remark that if Calder, with fourteen ships, 
should get alongside the Spanish fleet of twenty- 
seven by the time the Spaniards had beaten him 
“they would not do us much more harm this year.” 
The people of the United States were not in the 
least afraid of Germany. The Kaiser’s bluster about 
settling accounts with them was not taken seriously. 
They knew that she could do great harm to the 
seacoast cities; they were aware of an attempted 
intrigue with Mexico, who was promised Texas after 
the United States had been beaten; but they were 
not much impressed. Unless they had a quarrel of 
their own with her they saw no sufficient reason for 
going to war. The great majority of them sympa- 
thized with the Allies and detested German methods 
of making war, but their sympathy with the one and 
detestation of the other did not induce them to con- 
clude that they should take part in a quarrel which 
was not originally their quarrel, unless Germany 
should make it theirs by acts which they should con- 
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sider unjustifiable aggression. A mere possibility of 
future aggression was not enough. Although they 
had not had recent experience of war, they disap- 
proved of it and they agreed with Franklin that 
there never was a good war. 

This attitude was clearly demonstrated. There 
was no alliance between the United States and any 
of the other belligerents. Throughout the rest of 
the war, the United States were described as “asso- 
ciated,” not as “allied.” An express disclaimer of 
desire for material gain was put out. Having in 
mind the expectations of the belligerents for addi- 
tional territory and the rumors of secret treaties 
between the Allies, the United States made it plain 
that they would have nothing to do with them. 
They did not thereby give an example of great self- 
denial; there was nothing in the way of territory 
which they wanted; but it was considered impor- 
tant that they should expressly dissociate them- 
selves from all claims of that sort. The significance 
of that statement of position seems to have escaped 
the attention of Europeans. It plainly meant that 
in entering the war the United States would not 
fight to secure to the Allies the spoils of victory. 
Germany must be defeated in order to accomplish 
the purpose of the United States, but when it should 
become a question of depriving her, or her allies, of 
territory, or colonies, or any other possessions, the 
United States would have no interest and therefore 
would have nothing to do with anything of the kind, 
except restoring Alsace-Lorraine to France. 
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Europeans have apparently overlooked, too, the 
significance of the position taken when the United 
States omitted to enter into an alliance with those 
countries which were fighting Germany. That posi- 
tion left their hands free to make peace whenever 
they chose. Ample notice was thereby given that 
they meant to keep their hands free. The position 
of the United States was not even that of a partner, 
for no one else could speak for them or commit them 
to any course of action. That should have been 
quite plain to Europeans. It evidently was not 
clear to them then and is not clear now. Up to 
April, 1917, the Allies had been fighting in a quarrel 
with the origin of which the United States had no 
concern. At that time they felt obliged to declare 
war on Germany, for reasons which had no connec- 
tion with the causes which had led to war in 1914. 
It was convenient for them to join their forces to 
those of the Allies, to work with them and support 
their military effort, but the moment that the ob- 
jects for which the United States had declared war 
should be attained, they were at liberty to with- 
draw. If ever notice was given, the United States 
gave it. The day after the Armistice was signed 
they could, without breach of faith, have withdrawn 
their troops and ships. At any time thereafter they 
could properly do so. That it suited their conven- 
ience to occupy, for a time, part of Germany, that 
it seemed advisable to attempt to make peace in 
conjunction with the Allies, pledged them to noth- 
ing. When the effort to make a common peace 
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failed, for reasons which seemed sufficient to the 
Senate, there was nothing to prevent them from 
making a separate treaty with Germany on any 
terms satisfactory to the parties. Inasmuch as they 
had been free to do this at any time, it is evident 
that they retained that right after the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles had failed of ratification. They had declined 
to limit their complete freedom of action by enter- 
ing into any treaty with the Allies. One would sup- 
pose that everybody could understand what that 
implied. 

Nevertheless Englishmen and Frenchmen, ignor- 
ing or not understanding the plain implications in 
this refusal of the United States to become their 
ally, are constantly arguing from assumptions which 
have never been admitted by Americans to be cor- 
rect. Let us now examine some of their efforts to 
show how wrong we have been. 


IV 


Many of the arguments advanced by Europeans 
are so obviously unsound that it is not necessary to 
consider them. But a more formidable indictment 
has been presented by M. André Tardieu, who loves 
France but who understands the United States, in 
his recent book, “America and France.” His argu- 
ment against the validity of the claim of the United 
States is calculated to convince the casual reader. 
His principal charge is contained in two passages 
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the first of which is as follows: “The United States, 
having made these advances officially and in a com- 
mon cause, was not entitled after having abandoned 
its associates to demand repayment without a thor- 
ough revision of the amounts involved” (p. 256). 
The second passage makes plain anything obscure 
in the preceding one. It reads: “France, prepared 
to pay the United States three billion dollars when, 
with American assistance, she was to collect thirty- 
two billion dollars from Germany, cannot remain 
saddled with the same debt if, by the fault of the 
United States, the amount she is to receive is re- 
duced by three quarters. That is an issue of com- 
mon sense, of fair play, which France has never 
raised” (p. 257). 

That is an effective statement. If the United 
States “abandoned” her associates when they had 
a right to rely on her continued assistance, or if by 
the fault of the United States France was prevented 
from receiving resources on which she relied when 
she contracted her debt, the United States would 
have small ground for insisting upon payment. 

Apparently M. Tardieu’s abandonment of France 
refers to the refusal to adopt the Treaty of Versailles 
and the treaty guaranteeing France against inva- 
sion. Also the conclusion, in 1921, of a separate 
peace with Germany may be included as part of 
the grievance. Whether or not the withdrawal of 
American troops from the occupation of German 
soil is also to be added is uncertain; he does not 
mention it specifically. 
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_ If the United States had adopted the Treaty of 

Versailles, would France have been any better able 
to pay? Or if, having refused that treaty, the 
United States had remained to this day technically 
at war with Germany, would France have been any 
the richer? In neither case would the United States 
have joined in occupying the Ruhr; in neither case 
would Germany’s ability or willingness to pay have 
been increased. No doubt Germany could have 
been more completely ravaged if all the Allies and 
the United States had joined in doing it, but it 
would certainly have cost each of them more than 
they would have got out of it, and even if the United 
States had adopted the Treaty of Versailles they 
would have been unwilling to continue making war 
against Germany in order to force payment, or in 
default of payment to destroy Germany. They 
would not so have interpreted the treaty, any more 
than Great Britain did. As to the treaty guarantee- 
ing France from attack, the United States had never 
given the slightest ground for supposing that they 
were prepared to assume so stupendous a liability 
or to give France so free a hand to do as she pleased, 
regardless of the consequences. Any one who had 
taken the trouble to inform himself as to the temper 
of the American Senate and people would have 
learned that the treaty never had any chance of 
adoption. Moreover, as we have already seen, the 
United States, when they refused to enter the war 
as an ally, gave ample notice that they would 
“abandon” their associates when their object had 
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been sufficiently attained. If the military or naval 
authorities of the United States made any promises 
as to their future action, everybody knew that they 
were under the orders of the President, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and that their undertakings were 
always subject to their receiving orders from him. 
The President could undoubtedly make promises as 
to what the armed forces of the United States would 
do, but, here again, everybody knew that the 
amount of those forces and their continuance in 
the field were not within his power to determine. 
Congress could at any time stop the supply of 
money, if it were dissatisfied with the conduct of 
the war. The great encouraging fact for the Allies 
was that the United States had declared war on 
Germany and that their failing resources in men 
and money would receive help. The only large un- 
tapped reservoir then remaining would be available. 
But no promise was made, or could be made, as to 
the amount of that help or the length of time it 
would continue. To say that the United States 
were bound to purchase the right to withdraw, by 
surrendering their claim to repayment of money 
lent, when they already had that right in conse- 
quence of having reserved it, is to introduce a pro- 
vision which was not contemplated by either of the 
parties when the loans were made. Still less can the 
United States be accused, as M. Tardieu appears to 
accuse them, of being in fault with respect to Ger- 
man reparations. It is effective to say, as he does, 
that France was to have American assistance in col- 
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lecting thirty-two billions from Germany, and that 
the reduction of that sum by three quarters is the 
fault of the United States. But it does not happen 
to be true. No one who was authorized to do so 
promised American assistance to help France col- 
lect anything whatever from Germany, and it is in 
no respect the fault of the United States that it was 
found impossible to get more than a promise of pay- 
ment of a quarter of the prodigious amount which 
France chose to imagine she would receive. 

“Turn,” says M. Tardieu, “to paragraph 8 of the 
Fourteen Points, applauded by the whole Congress; 
turn to the terms of the Armistice; even to the 
separate peace with Germany; reparations invari- 
ably appear; and Carter Glass’s letter of January, 
1919, admitted the connection which exists between 
German reparations and the French debt” (p. 257). 
Very well, let us turn. The Fourteen Points were 
announced by President Wilson on January 8, 1918, 
as “the program of the world’s peace” which was 
also the program of the United States. They were 
a statement of the war aims of the United States. 
“For such arrangements and covenants,” said Presi- 
dent Wilson, “we are willing to fight and to con- 
tinue to fight until they are achieved.” The second 
of these points was freedom of the seas, so called. 
The third was the removal of economic barriers and 
the establishment of an equality of trade conditions. 
The fourth was for adequate guarantee for the 
reduction of armaments. The eighth, to which 
M. Tardieu refers, was as follows: “All French ter- 
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ritory should be freed and the invaded portions 
restored, and the wrong done to France by Prussia 
in 1871 in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine, which has 
unsettled the peace of the world for nearly 50 years, 
should be righted in order that peace may once more 
be made secure in the interest of all.” The twelfth 
of the points required that “nationalities” under 
Turkish rule should be “assured an undoubted 
security” and that the Dardanelles should be per- 
manently opened, under international guarantees. 
The first result of turning to the Fourteen Points 
is an impression that a good many of them have not 
yet come into complete operation. Freedom of the 
seas was politely declined by Great Britain and has 
never since been heard of; economic barriers, so far 
from having been removed, have multiplied; arma- 
ments have not. been materially reduced, except by 
Germany; the Turk still rules the Dardanelles, and 
such foreigners as are under his dominion have not 
been assured of anything. In other words, the Four- 
teen Points were a statement of what the United 
States would like to see accomplished, but there was 
nothing rigid about them. In spite of the assertion 
that the United States would stand with the Allies 
“until the end” in order to secure these results, it 
was apparent that they might have to be modified. 
It is now even more apparent that they have been 
extensively modified. The only result of turning to 
them is to see that M. Tardieu, in citing the eighth 
point, has been relying on a broken reed. If there 
was to be no freedom of the seas, no international 
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control of the Dardanelles, no great reduction of 
armaments or of economic barriers, it is at least 
conceivable that the restoration of invaded France 
might undergo modification, especially as far more 
stress was laid upon Alsace-Lorraine than upon any 
other matter concerning France. Upon M. Tar- 
dieu’s contention, we ought to be at war now, with 
the help of France, to secure freedom of the seas, 
the opening of the Dardanelles and the abolition of 
tariffs. Exactly with whom we ought to be fighting 
is not clear, for we are ourselves offenders in the 
matter of economic barriers. 

Let us now turn to the Armistice, and let us 
remember that an armistice is designed to stop the 
fighting, though a state of war continues, while the 
belligerents attempt to make peace. If the attempt 
fails the armistice ceases. This particular armistice 
was declared to be for thirty-six days. The nine- 
teenth article provided as follows: “With the reser- 
vation of any future concessions and claims by the 
Allies and the United States, reparation for damage 
done.” 1 We find, therefore, that the right was ex- 
pressly reserved to the United States, by name, to 
make any future concessions it chose to make with 


1Thus the English text. But there is a conflict. The French 
text reads: “Sous réserves de toute revendication et réclamation 
ultérieures de la part des Alliés et des Etats Unis: réparation des 
dommages.” Neither “revendication” nor “réclamation” is “con- 
cession.” It may be, therefore, that any one who relies on the 
French text will deny that the right to make concessions was 
reserved to the United States. But it is not of much importance 
whether it was or not. The United States never made any con- 


cessions. 
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respect to reparation for damage done, which would 
seem to acquit them of any charge of bad faith in 
declining to help France collect her claim. But that 
is not all. The United States did not sign the armis- 
tice. It was signed by Marshal Foch and Admiral 
Wemyss, first British sea lord, and by four Germans. 
The American armies in France were at that time 
under the command of Marshal Foch; he could 
order them to cease fighting. The American naval 
forces in European waters were under British con- 
trol; no doubt Admiral Wemyss could give orders 
that they were to stop fighting. But no one except 
M. Francois-Marsal has had the hardihood to sug- 
gest that either Marshal Foch or Admiral Wemyss 
could bind the United States to make war on Ger- 
many, or continue at war with her, until she should 
make reparation for damage done. The United 
States had never authorized them, or any one else, 
to pledge their future action with respect to any- 
thing whatever. 

We may now consider the treaty of peace between 
the United States and Germany, signed at Berlin 
August 25, 1921, and approved by the United States 
Senate October 18, 1921. This treaty recites that 
the Treaty of Versailles had not been ratified by the 
United States, but that Congress had adopted a 
resolution, approved by the President on July 2, 
1921, declaring that war with Germany was at an 
end and reserving to the United States any benefits 
conferred upon it by the Treaty of Versailles. The 
treaty then proceeds to secure the benefits reserved 
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by the resolution of Congress and defines them by 
referring to certain numbered parts and sections of 
the Treaty of Versailles and by expressly repudiating 
any obligations or duties contained in certain other 
numbered sections. There follows a statement that 
the United States has the right to “participate in 
the Reparations Commission,” and in any other 
commission, but is not bound to do so. That ap- 
pears to be the only mention of reparations in the 
treaty, except so far as the references to the Treaty 
of Versailles include sections relating to reparations, 
and as the United States expressly repudiated all 
duties imposed by that document they are not of 
much present importance. There appears to be 
nothing here to bind the United States to help 
France collect thirty-two billion dollars from Ger- 
many. Such evidence as is contained in this treaty 
points in the other direction. 

There remains the letter of Carter Glass of Janu- 
ary, 1919. It need not detain us long, for nobody 
knows better than M. Tardieu that a Secretary of 
the Treasury had no power whatever to bind the 
United States in the matter of war debts, or even to 
indicate what would be the position of the United 
States respecting them. Congress was, and is, the 
only body authorized to take any action. Mr. Glass 
appears to have said that he recognized that any 
plan of payment by France must take into account 
what she could probably recover from Germany. 
That was a statement of Mr. Glass’s opinion. It 
does not purport to be more. At most it could only 
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be an undertaking that he would advocate that 
view. Perhaps it encouraged M. Tardieu to believe 
that Mr. Glass’s view would prevail. Even so, he 
cannot blame the United States or the American 
people for his subsequent disappointment. 

Having examined the chief counts in M. Tardieu’s 
indictment and the evidence cited to support them, 
the inevitable conclusion would seem to be that the 
indictment is without merit. Reparations are men- 
tioned, just as he says they are, but not in a way 
to help his case. The criticism of American con- 
duct is too flimsy to stand examination. It is based, 
from start to finish, upon assumptions which neither 
M. Tardieu nor any one else ever had justifiable 
ground for making. Let us now look at the subject 
from another point of view. 

When France borrowed in order to continue de- 
fending herself, nobody knew whether or not Ger- 
many could be compelled to make reparation for 
damage done. President Wilson announced it as 
one of the war aims, but that was not quite the 
same thing as being sure of the money. Neither 
Count von Hertling, the German Chancellor, nor 
Count Czernin, the Austrian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, in their speeches replying to the Fourteen 
Points, gave any encouragement to believe that 
either Germany or Austria would pay. The pros- 
pect of compelling them was not, at that time, espe- 
cially brilliant. It was not upon her claim against 
Germany that France relied when she borrowed 
from the United States, and if there had been no 
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such claim she would still have borrowed, because 
she had to have the money whether she could 
recover it or not. The prospect of recovery arose 
afterwards; the loan was made and accepted with- 
out any thought of its repayment being conditional 
upon collection from Germany; now that the claim 
to reimbursement has proved to be of small value, 
France and the United States are back in the same 
position they respectively occupied at the time of 
the loan; if France meant to repay it when she had 
no thought of reimbursement, why should she hesi- 
tate now, merely because a subsequent hope of re- 
imbursement has proved elusive? Above all, why 
should she deny the validity of the debt on the 
ground that the United States has failed to help 
her collect from Germany, when she intended, at 
the time she borrowed, to repay the money and had 
at that time no prospect of being able to establish 
a right to be reimbursed by Germany? No doubt 
France is less able to pay than she at one time 
expected to be, but she is as able to pay as when 
she borrowed and intended to pay. The argument 
based upon Germany’s default has the appearance 
of being an afterthought. 

Neither France nor England at the time when 
they talked about reparation by Germany was 
thinking of debts; stress was laid upon damage 
done on land, at sea and from the air. Their atten- 
tion was directed to damaged fields, sunken ships 
and ruined buildings. Later they decided to include 
pensions. At no time did they suggest that Ger- 
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many ought to pay their debts, until the United 
States intimated that payment was expected. The 
money was lent, not given; it was borrowed, not 
accepted as a gift; no one suggested at the time 
that repayment must be conditional upon collecting 
from Germany, for the sufficient reason that no one 
could then foresee a victory so complete that Ger- 
many must accept terms which would have seemed 
incredible before the Armistice. To say now that 
there is no obligation to repay because some one else 
will not indemnify the borrower who did not expect, 
when he contracted the debt, that any one would 
indemnify him, is somewhat strained. Despite the 
eloquence with which the argument is set forth it 
has no more validity than that which M. Tardieu 
justly repudiates, that France does not owe what she 
promised to pay because she suffered more heavily 
than the lender. 

When the United States declared war on Ger- 
many it was for a cause of her own, in no way con- 
nected with the war aims of the Allies. That needs 
no demonstration; it was made abundantly clear; 
well-informed Europeans admit it; M. Tardieu is 
quite aware of it. In another place he emphasizes 
the fact that so far as the United States were con- 
cerned it was a purely American war. Obviously 
the United States could best carry on war with 
Germany by strengthening those who were already 
fighting her. At first this would be with money and 
supplies and so much of the United States navy as 
was ready for service; later it would be with armies 
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and the rest of the navy. From April, 1917, to 
April, 1918, and perhaps for a little longer time, the 
situation of the Allies on the western front, where 
the war must be decided, grew steadily worse. It 
was unsatisfactory in April, 1917; a year later it 
was dangerous. While Germany was able to trans- 
fer to the west the greater part of the forces which 
had been beating the Russians, the Allies’ man- 
power steadily declined, partly from lack of replace- 
ments, partly in consequence of ex-centric enter- 
prises in Salonika, Mesopotamia, Palestine and else- 
where. It is still much debated whether or not 
those distant expositions were wise, but there is no 
doubt, since Sir William Robertson has published 
the figures, that Allied strength in France and Bel- 
gium was declining while German strength was in- 
creasing. The various successful German offensives, 
beginning in March, 1918, sufficiently demonstrated 
the consequences. So far as one can judge about a 
matter upon which no mathematical proof is pos- 
sible, American troops did not arrive in sufficient 
numbers at the front a day too soon. There is some 
European authority to support that conclusion, 
though Field Marshal Haig did not agree with it. 
Let us suppose, merely for the sake of casting light 
upon the position of the Allies when they borrowed 
from us, that the United States had been disposed 
to bargain, as Italy bargained. What price would 
the Allies have been glad to pay, after March, 1917, 
for a declaration of war by the United States? 
Keeping in mind that the United States entered the 
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war as an associate, without any alliance or any 
binding promise, what price would the Allies have 
been glad to pay in April, 1918, to induce the United 
States not to withdraw? Some good Americans will 
say at once that these questions are an insult and 
they will begin to talk about “ideals” and “honor,” 
neither of which is in question. European critics 
would, no doubt, be glad to pursue an argument, or 
a denunciation, along those lines. Let it be said at 
once, therefore, that such an idea never entered 
American minds. It was not even considered; no- 
body advanced it; if it had been advanced it would 
have been immediately repudiated; perhaps it 
would have been described as pro-German propa- 
ganda. We were far too determined to settle our 
business with Germany to think of making bar- 
gains. But the United States might conceivably 
have said, “This will be very expensive for us. You 
people have used up most of your money and 
we shall have to carry you as well as ourselves. 
Wouldn’t it be suitable, if Germany is beaten, that 
you should pay our expenses as well as your own?” 
It is difficult to imagine the Allies refusing such a 
proposal. They would have been ill-advised if they 
had refused it. And although we wanted no acces- 
sions of territory, there are West India Islands and 
South American possessions, not far from the Pan- 
ama Canal, which might have interested some 
American statesmen under such circumstances. 
Englishmen and Frenchmen constantly reiterate 
that the United States was not ready to fight in 
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April, 1917, and that they had to carry the whole 
burden of the war, for us as well as for themselves, 
until the belated American armies could be created 
and moved to France, from which they deduce that 
the money spent during the interval should be 
charged to the United States. To test the validity 
of that argument let us ask this question: Would 
they have preferred that the American declaration 
of war should be withheld until the United States 
could prepare adequate forces and ships to move 
them? If war had been thus postponed it would 
seem clear that the Allies would have been fighting 
only their own battle, not ours. But they would 
have waited a long time for the American troops 
who turned the tide in July, 1918. Preparation of 
armies would have been more deliberate and more 
thorough. There can be only one answer to the 
question. The Allies would have been madmen if 
they had urged delay. It may have been imprudent 
for the United States to declare war when they were 
not ready to fight, but it was wholly advantageous 
to the Allies to have them do so at once. 

The Allies, in the condition in which their mili- 
tary affairs stood in April, 1917, and thereafter, 
badly needed more credits and more men. They 
would have agreed to far more onerous terms if it 
had been necessary. It was not necessary. The 
United States opened its purse to them to an extent 
that came near to embarrassing its own military 
preparations. In a remarkably short space of time 
troops were landed in France in sufficient numbers 
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to turn the scale. Some of them were not very well 
trained, but they were good enough to make victory 
possible. Considering the price that the Allies 
would have been willing to pay for those credits 
and those troops, is it very bad treatment to ask 
them to repay the money they promised to pay? 
Shylock would certainly have exacted more, or else 
he needed a guardian. Uncle Sam was not Uncle 
Shylock when he made the loans; why is he to be 
reviled now? 

These are some of the considerations which occur 
to Americans when they are told by Europeans of 
the “growing antipathy” to them, when responsible 
statesmen, French and British, write books and 
magazine articles about the sordid greed which ex- 
pects French and British promises to be performed, 
or pointing out that if the money borrowed is repaid 
a legacy of hatred will go with it. Why should 
Europeans hate Americans who furnished some of 
the means to prevent Germany from conquering and 
despoiling them, merely because the Allies are ex- 
pected to pay far less than they would have agreed 
to pay if Americans had condescended to bargain 
with them, and something less than the loans and 
interest thereon? It is true that the cause was a 
common one, as Englishmen and Frenchmen con- 
stantly remind us. Like some other common causes, 
it was a “Dutch treat,” in which each of the partici- 
pants was to pay his own expenses. Some of them 
borrowed the money to pay their share of the bill; 
now they object to repaying it. Many Americans, 
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irritated by being called Shylock and reproved for 
absorbing the reparations which Germany has prom- 
ised to pay, are disposed to dismiss the whole mat- 
ter with the assertion that European nations are 
“nothing but a bunch of crooks” and the less we 
have to do with them the less it will cost us, but 
that will not quite serve as an explanation. France 
and England are not crooks; they fancy they have, 
and perhaps they have in fact, grievances which it 
should be our business to remove if we can. But 
it is time that Frenchmen and Englishmen should 
realize that their method of approach to the debt 
problem has created, and continues daily to create, 
equally definite grievances on the part of Americans. 
The United States does not exist merely for the con- 
venience of the older countries from which it sprang. 
We did during the war what we agreed to do. Per- 
haps we did something more; certainly we did no 
less. We never agreed, or meant to agree, to pay 
the Allies’ expenses. We never agreed, or meant to 
agree, to help the Allies collect indemnity, or repa- 
ration, from Germany. We “abandoned” nobody in 
the sense of deserting them. We have, somewhat 
tactlessly, and at an inopportune time, asserted our 
claim to repayment of money lent, and we have 
been abused for it as if we were usurers who had 
taken advantage of the misfortunes of their friends 
to drive a hard bargain when they lent them money, 
which is exactly what we did not do. But as Benja- 
min Franklin once said, “A State of Obligation is to 
many so uneasy a State, that they become ingenious 
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in finding Reasons and Arguments to prove that 
they have been laid under no Obligation at all, or 
that they have discharged it, and they too easily 
satisfy themselves with such Arguments.” 

If the money ought to have been given instead of 
being lent, it is certain that nobody thought so at 
the time. Even Great Britain, the fruitful source of 
subsidies to Continental armies from the time of 
William III to and throughout the Napoleonic wars, 
took promises to pay from her Allies in the World 
War. She is now prepared to surrender her claims, 
for reasons of policy which suit her convenience, 
and, in accordance with her usual mental habits, she 
regards with disapproval any one who is not willing 
to do as she does, but Americans are not ready to 
assent to the proposition that whatever Great Brit- 
ain does the United States must always and neces- 
sarily do also. If sound policy requires the United 
States to cancel the claims, no doubt the claims will 
be cancelled, but the soundness of the policy re- 
quires more demonstration than the mere example 
of Great Britain affords, and many Americans are 
beginning to think that abusive epithets from 
Kurope furnish proof of nothing except European 
ingratitude. 

When M. Clemenceau visited the United States 
in 1922 he made a speech in New York. He ad- 
mitted the right of the United States to withdraw, 
but denied the right to make a separate peace with- 
out “trying to reach an agreement.” Exactly what 
he meant is not quite clear, but presumably he 
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thought that the United States ought somehow to 
have required Germany to pay, for in a preceding 
sentence he declared that if France had realized that 
she was to be left in the lurch by English ill-will 
and American indifference she would not have 
signed the Armistice. It would be interesting to 
know what would have happened to France if Great 
Britain and the United States had signed the Armis- 
tice and France had not, but the answer to M. 
Clemenceau’s complaint as to our separate peacewith 
Germany would seem to be that Germany had al- 
ready undertaken, when she signed the Treaty of 
Versailles, to pay reparations. Either her obliga- 
tion to do so was valid or any additional promise to 
us was invalid. The Treaty of Versailles was as 
good an obligation as any other treaty could be. If 
M. Clemenceau’s position is that the United States 
ought not to have made peace until Germany should 
actually pay, we should reply that we could not 
remain forever at war with Germany after the Allies 
had made peace with her. He concluded his address 
by asking, “Of all your war aims, tell me which you 
have attained.” Not many, to be sure, but the re- 
turn of Alsace-Lorraine to France seems to be one. 

On another occasion M. Clemenceau addressed an 
open letter to the President of the United States in 
which he asserted that France was not for sale. No 
American had ever supposed that it was for sale, 
but many had observed a certain willingness to bor- 
row money and a certain reluctance to pay it back 
which might induce a doubt as to the safety of any 
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new loans that were not secured by a pledge or 
specific collateral. Every one admires M. Clemen- 
ceau, who is regarded as the man who restored the 
morale of France when it had been badly damaged, 
but his speech and his open letter have done some- 
thing to make matters worse and nothing to make 
them better. 

Other French orators have contributed to the dis- 
cussion. Some of them contend that France does 
not owe the United States anything, because her 
soil was the battleground and her losses in men and 
money were far heavier than ours. That requires 
no answer. France went to war in 1914 to defend 
herself. She knew, when she borrowed from the 
United States, what her losses had been. It was not 
the fault of the United States that her soil had been 
ravaged and her people killed. In order to have the 
means to put an end to the ravaging and killing, 
France borrowed money. We were glad to lend it, 
but we were not bound either to lend or to give. 

Englishmen, too, have done what they could to 
irritate Americans. No doubt they do not mean to 
irritate, but they succeed. One of their common 
statements is that Uncle Sam “did not see the job 
through,” which is the British equivalent for calling 
a man a “quitter,” than which there are few worse 
insults to an American. But what was the job 
which the United States undertook and which they 
are accused of not seeing through? The defeat of 
Germany. There were various other incidental war 
aims announced by President Wilson, one of which 
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did not suit Great Britain, others of which did not 
appeal to the American people, and still others 
which did not apparently meet with European ap- 
proval, but they were all tentative, to be modified 
as circumstances might require or as policies might 
change. The defeat of the Central Powers was the 
one essential. It was fully accomplished. That was 
the end of the job. If the United States did, for a 
time, something more, it pledged them to nothing. 
Americans never intended to assume the job of re- 
ducing Germany to impotence, nor to collect repara- 
tions for the account of other nations, nor to assume 
the duty of reorganizing Europe. They are often 
accused of megalomania, but there is a limit to their 
madness, and if they had supposed that their entry 
into the war involved the permanent abandonment 
of their settled policy of abstention from European 
quarrels, or the assumption of impossible tasks, not 
one American in ten thousand would have consented 
to declare war. President Wilson was prepared to 
commit the United States to some of those labors, 
but the vast majority of his countrymen had no in- 
tention of permitting him to do anything of the 
kind. Americans are of opinion that they saw the 
job through to a greater extent than they had under- 
taken, and they regard European reproaches as a 
cunning, but somewhat obvious, attempt to saddle 
them with other jobs they did not assume. 
Englishmen are beginning to resent American 
criticism of European policy since the war. They 
try to turn the tables by pointing out that there is 
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a vacant chair at Geneva and that until it is occu- 
pied responsibility for every untoward happening 
in Europe lies at the door of the United States. Let 
it be said at once that there is no just ground for 
criticizing British policy since the end of the war. 
Britain has done her best to promote peace and to 
end a bad system not of her creating, but into which 
she was forced in order to forestall Continental com- 
bination against her. The attitude of the Conti- 
nent during the Boer War demonstrated that Britain 
could no longer abstain from the mischievous sys- 
tem of rival alliances. Since the World War ended 
she has, except for the Treaty of Versailles, done 
what she could to moderate the rancor of hostile 
nations. But to charge America with responsibility 
for the conduct and misconduct of all the other 
European nations is too much. Suppose it to be 
true, as alleged, that the Treaty of Versailles would 
have been very different if the Allies had realized 
that the United States would not join. What sort 
of treaty would have been imposed upon Germany 
if the United States had sent no representative to 
the Peace Conference? That is the kind of ques- 
tion which no one can answer with assurance, but 
there are some indications to guide us. Doubtless 
there would have been no League of Nations, which 
was President Wilson’s hobby, and there could have 
been no attempt at a Tripartite Treaty guaranteeing 
France. The statesmen of the Allies would have 
taken other measures in the hope of insuring that 
“security” which has been a will-o’-the-wisp to 
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European nations for so long. France, guided by 
Clemenceau, wanted just one thing—the reduction 
of Germany to a state in which she could never 
again threaten France. Lloyd-George, fresh from 
a general election in which “Hang the Kaiser” had 
been a rallying cry and during which he had prom- 
ised to make Germany pay the whole cost of the 
war, could hardly have done much to stay the 
avenging hand of France. The position of Italy is 
not so clear, but if she were allowed to do as she 
pleased in the Adriatic and the Alps, from both of 
which her security had been threatened ever since 
she became a nation, she could hardly have opposed 
measures directed against Germany. If the Treaty 
of Versailles, which Germany was required to sign 
without debate, was a provocative measure, calcu- 
lated to cause future wars rather than to prevent 
them, there can hardly be a doubt that a treaty 
drawn up by the Allies without the moderating in- 
fluence of the United States would almost certainly 
have been worse. Critics of the Treaty of Versailles 
describe it as a Carthaginian peace, by which they. 
mean a Roman peace imposed on Carthage. But if 
the Allies had prepared unaided another treaty they 
might well have begun the preamble with “Delenda 
est Germania.” Perhaps the result would have been 
more stable; order might have reigned in Europe as 
it once reigned in Warsaw, provided, of course, that 
the victors did not take to fighting among them- 


selves. 
Further, it is to be said that when men find their 
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expectations disappointed they abandon the means 
which have proved to be unsuited, and, keeping 
their purpose steadily in view, adopt others. Eu- 
rope contains enough grown-up nations to set her 
house in order if they choose. Assuming that the 
League of Nations cannot accomplish the purpose 
of preventing future wars, there has been time to 
adopt other measures. Yet in more than eight years 
the united good will and wisdom of Europe have 
produced the Treaty of Locarno and nothing else. 
Whether or not that treaty is anything but a fine 
gesture, time will tell. It was not cynicism, but an 
accurate appreciation of facts, which led a German, 
at a most inopportune time, to describe treaties as 
“scraps of paper.” In spite of Locarno we have the 
spectacle of the nations playing for advantage over 
one another, new alliances along the old lines of 
force, the Balkans threatening the peace of all 
Europe, France working against Britain in the 
Levant, Italy bombarding Corfu when she had a 
grievance against Greece, and Russia always seek- 
ing to trouble the waters anywhere and everywhere. 
If the absence of the United States from Geneva 
has hamstrung the League of Nations, how much 
more crippling is the absence of Russia and the 
impossibility of putting her under bonds for good 
behavior. 

Moreover, it is always necessary to remember that 
participation by the United States might be helpful 
or the reverse. If they are to do exactly as their 
European elders tell them, no doubt something ad- 
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vantageous to Europe would result. Whether or 
not it would be advantageous to the United States 
is not quite so clear. But the United States is not 
at all disposed to play the part either of good little 
boy or of rich and stupid uncle. They have some- 
what pronounced views and an adequate supply of 
obstinacy. Whether or not their participation 
would be helpful lies wholly in the realm of conjec- 
ture. It has been observed that when delegates 
from the United States attended a League confer- 
‘ence on opium their firm adherence to their own 
opinions and their persistent refusal to adopt those 
of any one else prevented anything being done. If 
the United States should accept full membership, 
the last state of the League might be worse than the 
first. Americans are easy enough to live with as 
long as they stay at home and refuse to interfere. 
That does not afford ground for an assumption that 
they will be equally easy to live with when they 
begin to meddle with European affairs. 

Our British advisers sometimes descant on Ameri- 
can selfishness in adhering to a policy of isolation. 
There has been, of course, no such thing as isola- 
tion in this world since Japan and China abandoned 
it, but what British critics mean is the unwilling- 
ness of the United States to take a more active part 
in European affairs. They do not always use the 
word “selfishness,” but they mean precisely that, 
and there is an underlying assumption that Ameri- 
can help, if it were given, would be useful to Britain. 
Considering how often the United States and Great 
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Britain have differed in the past there is some- 
thing ludicrous in a naiveté which assumes that if 
Uncle Sam took more interest in the affairs of his 
European neighbors, that one of them with whom 
he has so frequently disagreed would be the better 
for it. And it is still more ludicrous to be lectured 
on the selfishness of a policy proudly pursued by 
Britain and described by some of her orators as 
magnificent, until she woke up to find the rest of 
Europe on the point of being leagued against her. 
Upon perceiving this she wisely cast about for allies, 
but no one has ventured to suggest that her motive 
in so doing was altruistic, nor has she admitted that 
her previous conduct was selfish. So long as holding 
the balance of power was possible, it suited her con- 
venience very well. When it was no longer possible, 
she gave up her “magnificent isolation.” Nobody 
suggests that it was immoral to follow either of her 
successive policies, nor that it was unwise, but there 
are Americans who derive entertainment from hear- 
ing Englishmen reprove them for doing what Eng- 
land did so long as it was safe and profitable. 

The geographical position of the United States 
produced a tradition of abstention from the com- 
plications of European public affairs. There has 
inevitably grown up from it a reluctance to under- 
stand the difficulties under which all the European 
nations labor. It is so hard to learn the truth about 
them. Every one of them is shouting propaganda, 
many of the propagandists lie like pickpockets, and 
those who think they tell the truth are blinded by 
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their fanaticism and intoxicated by their own elo- 
quence. We are beginning to understand how far 
from the truth was a great deal we swallowed whole 
during the war. So far as Americans are able to 
perceive, the present state of Europe is more sug- 
gestive of approaching war than it was in 1914. 
Within a few months the Belgian Foreign Minister 
has complained that Belgium lies open to invasion 
and that her situation is more critical than in 1914. 
A certain feeling of disgust naturally arises in the 
minds of those who persuaded themselves that they 
went to war to end war and to make the world safe 
for democracy. Their effort seems to have resulted 
in returning Alsace and Lorraine to France, relieving 
Serbia from fear of Austria and setting Poland up in 
business. None of these has made the world safe for 
anything whatever. As Americans contemplate the 
hideous confusion of Europe, the rival ambitions, 
the competing alliances, and the unquestioned 
acceptance of the proposition that to be ready to 
make war is merely prudent, the thought occurs to 
them that there is no arm strong enough, no purse 
deep enough to restore order in that chaos. It is 
customary to declare that a new era opened when 
the World War closed. Yet the era which ended in 
1914 was lauded by those who lived in it as the most 
humanitarian and altruistic the world had ever seen. 
Many intelligent people thought that a real Euro- 
pean war was no longer possible; others that it could 
only be brief. And in what respect is the new era 
any better than the old? No country which em- 
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ployed conscription has abandoned it, except one 
who gave it up under compulsion and is vehemently 
accused from time to time of evading the rule im- 
posed upon her. Diplomats seek alliances of force, 
while other diplomats countermine with rival alli- 
ances. ‘The Bourbons were accused of having 
learned nothing and forgotten nothing, but the whole 
of Europe lies open to that charge today. Indeed, 
it seems to Americans that European dispositions 
tend to produce rather more war than less. Upon 
what reasonable ground are Americans invited, first 
by one rival and then by her opponent, to take up a 
problem which the united wisdom of far older and 
better instructed nations has been unable to solve? 
With what prospect of success could the United 
States commit their people to so fearful a task? 
War came in 1914 from a state of mind and a series 
of arrangements which in essentials exist today. 
The peoples fear each other and make provision for 
“security.” A new disturbing element has been in- 
troduced—Russia, with a subversive creed to propa- 
gate, as the Koran was propagated. Americans have 
no cause to ascribe to their superior morals their 
freedom from the nightmare which oppresses their 
European kinsmen, but they may well decide to 
hold fast the good which they have. If it be possible 
for Europe to work out a reasonable basis upon 
which to live together, nobody except Europeans: 
can devise the means and put them in operation. 
The United States could neither persuade nor com- 
pel the rival nations to adopt a feasible plan, even 
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if they could furnish one that was certain to 
work. 

The critics who grieve over American selfishness 
and a League of Nations emasculated by the absten- 
tion of the United States are not of much conse- 
quence. A more formidable exponent of British 
views, the Rt. Hon. Philip Snowden, former Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, has explained to Americans, 
in an article published a year ago in one of our 
magazines, why his countrymen are so bitter. It is 
worth while to examine his thesis with some care. 
He is a “responsible statesman,” likely to return 
again to power if the Labor Party should acquire a 
majority in the House of Commons. He puts his 
case with hardly a trace of animosity and closes it 
with the engaging statement that he has tried to be 
frank, that he hopes he has been fair and that he has 
no wish to give offence. 

Certainly no one in the United States can take 
offence at anything he has said. It is, however, 
quite as necessary to be frank with him as he has 
been with us. Before endeavoring to fulfil that 
duty, let us see what he thinks his case is. It is 
rather a long story, but it will repay examination. 
He says (Atlantic Monthly, Sept., 1926, p. 402): 
“The case against America’s insistence upon pay- 
ment of her loans to her Allies during the war... 
is that America kept out of the war for nearly three 
years before she realized that it was to her interests 
to secure a victory for the Allies; that during that 
time she made colossal profits out of supplying mu- 
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nitions to the Allies; that by her belated recognition 
of her vital interest in the Allies’ cause she pro- 
longed the war considerably, thereby adding enor- 
mously to the financial burden of the Allies; that 
when she entered the war she was not for a long 
time able to contribute to the military prosecution 
of the war; that her loans to the allies . . . should 
be regarded as contributions to a common effort; 
that her financial help . . . was a small contribu- 
tion to the common effort by comparison with the 
sacrifices in life made by the Allies during the in- 
terval in which she was unable to give much effec- 
tive help in the field; that, on her own contention 
that ‘capacity to pay’ should be taken into account 
in estimating the respective contributions to the 
cost of the war, she is not bearing her share of that 
cost; that by insisting upon payment... she is 
retarding the economic recovery of Europe and the 
world; that by insisting upon payment from Britain 
she is preventing that country from forgiving all 
her own debtors; and, finally, that it is not in the 
ultimate interests of America that she should bur- 
den the nations of Europe with this enormous 
annual tribute to her.” 

There are other counts in his indictment, which 
will be considered later, but the foregoing will do 
to begin with. They are serious charges, some of 
which have already been dealt with. The whole 
is founded upon misapprehensions. It is desirable 
that these should now be stated. 

The United States did not sooner “realize that it 
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was to her interests to secure a victory for the Allies” 
because her interests were not sufficiently involved 
in the war until the German submarine atrocities 
made it necessary to protect her injured rights. 
Here we come upon one of the differences in point 
of view which produce misunderstanding. English- 
men naturally regard the war, during which Britain 
carried on a desperate struggle for four years, as one 
whole. Americans, on the contrary, look upon it as 
divided sharply into two parts and upon their final 
participation as a marked exception to their gen- 
eral rule of conduct. During the first part they had 
no just cause of war. At the beginning of the sec- 
ond part their rights were so grossly infringed that 
they had no choice except war, but even then they 
did not engage in it for any of the reasons which had 
led the Allies to take up arms in 1914, nor did they 
then join the Allies in order to accomplish all 
the Allies’ purposes. Most Europeans, other than 
M. Tardieu, apparently assume that when the 
United States declared war on Germany, their tra- 
ditional policy of abstention from European quar- 
rels was abandoned forever and their aims became 
in all respects those of the Allies. Americans 
assumed then, and continue to assume now, the 
exact contrary of these propositions. They always 
meant to resume their traditional policy at the first 
possible moment, and when they had assured their 
own rights they fully intended to have done with 
this particular war. The three years’ war which 
had preceded their declaration was not their war. 
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They were drawn into it in April, 1917, as neutrals 
are apt to be drawn in, because one of the belliger- 
ents persisted, after repeated warnings, in trampling 
upon their rights. It is an error, therefore, to say, 
as Mr. Snowden does, that America was late in rec- 
ognizing that her interest required an Allied victory. 
There was no such interest until 1917. Indeed, at 
one time it looked more like asserting rights against 
Britain than against Germany. Still more is it an 
error to say that in consequence of belated recog- 
nition the United States prolonged the war and 
thereby cost everybody else a great deal of money. 
They could not recognize interests that did not 
exist, and they have not recognized to this day that 
they ever had such an interest in any of the causes 
of the war in 1914, or for some time thereafter, as 
could have induced them to join sooner in the con- 
flict. Perhaps we cannot expect an Englishman, 
who has his own point of view, to adopt ours, but it 
is necessary to make clear that Americans cannot 
adopt his, because they believe it to be unsound. 
And perhaps Americans know what their interests 
and aims were better than Europeans do. 

We may admit the truth of some of the counts 
in Mr. Snowden’s indictment. The loans should 
be regarded as contributions to a common effort. 
That is precisely what they were. They were made 
in that form, and with the expectation of repay- 
ment, for reasons which have already been stated. 
They were “a small contribution” when compared 
with the sacrifices of life made by the Allies after 
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we had declared war and before we were ready to 
put troops in the field. Indeed, there is no known 
basis of comparison between loss of life and loss of 
money. But they were as large a contribution of 
money as we could make if we were also to prepare 
an army. The people of the United States, unac- 
customed to such great operations, raised and lent 
and spent as fast as they could. Their resources 
were not exhausted, but it took time to mobilize 
them. 

We may also admit, because it is almost certainly 
true, that it is not in the interest of the American 
people that their government should collect what 
Mr. Snowden describes as “this enormous annual 
tribute.” But while admitting the correctness of 
the statement, its form is open to objection. We 
may as well call things by their right names, if only 
to avoid irritating misunderstandings. ‘Tribute is 
paid by the conquered to the conqueror. Mr. 
Snowden seems to be fond of the word. If Ger- 
many had won the war, England would now be 
paying her tribute, but having lost the war, Ger- 
many is now paying tribute to the Allies, which 
everybody prefers to call reparations. What Great 
Britain pays to the United States is not tribute, 
any more than what France does not pay is tribute, 
and a more accurately descriptive word would be 
useful, because it annoys Americans to be told that 
they are exacting tribute when they are, in fact, 
receiving payment of money which they lent and 
which the borrowers undertook to repay. 
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The assertion that America profited during the 
first three years of war by selling munitions to the 
Allies is true enough, but it furnishes no reason for 
the cancellation of debts subsequently contracted. 
At times we all fall into the error of confusing indi- 
viduals with the whole body of their countrymen. 
American munition-makers made money out of “the 
bloody sacrifices on the battlefields of Europe,” 
which most of them promptly lost by putting them 
into large expansions of plant when the United 
States went into the war. Those profits could not 
be drawn into the public treasury, because there 
was no system of taxation in force when they were 
made which was adapted to do so. Americans do 
not approve of war taxes when their country is at 
peace. Consequently the profits evaporated in the 
form of losses. To require that Americans should 
pay part of the cost of the war to the Allies means 
that the rest of us, who had no munition works and 
no profits, shall pay taxes to take up the loans made 
to the Allies. That seems to us a little hard. Even 
the farmers, who got war prices for their wheat and 
who prospered exceedingly for a few years, are now 
in the depths of depression. An Englishman who 
should tell them that they made vast profits out of 
the war and can therefore quite easily pay the 
Allies’ war debts would not arouse much enthusiasm. 
They would not lynch him, but their abstention 
would be due to the conviction that he was crazy. 

The argument that we have adopted “Capacity 
to pay” as a measure for other nations’ contributions 
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to the cost of the war and should therefore apply it 
to ourselves, can be dismissed without much con- 
sideration. If we have employed that vague and 
uncertain term, which has confused so many of us 
and has led to so many injustices of taxation, it 
was out of tenderness for impoverished debtors and 
in no wise as a measure for determining who should 
pay for the war. The United States at length per- 
ceived that it was unwise to ask for more than they 
could get, and decided to behave, for once, as any 
sensible man would behave to an embarrassed 
debtor. But that is not an admission that the 
whole cost of the war after April, 1917, is appor- 
tionable among those who still have the most 
money, nor has there ever been any intention on 
the part of the United States to make such an 
admission. 

Mr. Snowden calls to the witness stand, as every- 
body does, the Members of Congress and the Sena- 
tors who stated that the loans were a contribution 
to a common cause, but he fails to perceive that 
after the matter had been thoroughly debated, the 
final action of both Houses of Congress settled that 
the money should be lent, not given, and that the 
Allies acquiesced in the decision. The more of such 
witnesses he calls, the more he proves that the pro- 
posal of a gift was thoroughly considered and was 
rejected. It is sometimes argued that loans for war 
purposes are a mistake between countries pursuing 
the same objects against a common enemy, and 
Lord Liverpool’s principle respecting debts con- 
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tracted by Austria during the Napoleonic wars has 
been cited in support of the maxim that if one coun- 
try can help another in war, with money, it is better 
to give than to lend. Perhaps so, but in the World 
War matters were not thus managed. McAdoo, 
when Secretary of the Treasury, warned the repre- 
sentatives of the Allies that the United States had 
no intention of carrying the whole burden of the 
war. It is true that many orators in the House and 
Senate expressed the opinion that so long as the 
United States could not fight Germany with their 
own men it was eminently suitable that they should 
supply the Allies with money to enable them to con- 
tinue the war, and that the resolution of Congress 
establishing credits for them recited that it was “for 
the purpose of more effectually providing for the 
national security and defence and prosecuting the 
war.” No one is now disposed to question that 
statement, nor to dispute McAdoo’s declaration 
made in 1919, that the loans helped to hold the 
battlefronts until the American army could reach 
them, and saved lives and money which would 
otherwise have been expended in a prolonged war. 
But all that is not pertinent to the question: The 
aid to the Allies was equally efficacious whether it 
was made in the form of loans or of subsidies. The 
only thing that would have impeded their holding 
the front would have been delay. So long as the 
money was forthcoming as fast as it was needed it 
made no difference whether it was given or lent. 
No envoy of any European nation made, so far as 
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is known, any representation that they would take 
subsidies, but not loans. Indeed, with the contrary 
practice already established among themselves dur- 
ing three years of war it would have been an ex- 
traordinary proposal. It is absurd to argue now 
that because the money should have been given, 
instead of lent, there is no obligation to repay it, 
when none of the Allies’ representatives took that 
position ‘at the time, and when, in spite of all the 
oratory, it was finally settled by Congress that the 
United States should lend and not give. The wit- 
nesses whose testimony is cited in support of the 
argument against the payment of the loans carry 
no weight and the continuous giving of obligations 
conclusively negatives their testimony. Speeches of 
public men, made at a time when American war 
enthusiasm was far more intense than Europeans 
have been able to believe, are not of much impor- 
tance. If they were, why did Great Britain, France 
and Italy continue to sign promises to pay? They 
had but to point to the expressions upon which 
their advocates now rely and suggest that it would 
be more in accordance with American desires if no 
obligations were delivered. That they did not do 
so proves rather more than the mere legality of the 
debts. It proves that the matter was considered in 
Congress, that many public men were of opinion 
that the Allies must be helped to hold the line of 
battle while American armies were being created, 
and that, after the question of making a gift had 
been debated, the final authorization of help was a 
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loan and not a subsidy, in spite of the admitted 
fact that the cause was a common one. If the Allies 
were of opinion that the common cause demanded 
subsidies rather than loans, the time to say so was 
when they were seeking the money. They did not 
do that, or if they did, they subsequently acquiesced 
in the decision of Congress to the contrary. It is 
not sufficient to allege now that the business ought 
to have been done in another way. 

The argument that American loans to the Allies 
should be treated as contributions to a common 
cause proves too much. In the first place, a loan 
is a contribution to a common cause; it is not a gift, 
but it contributes to the prosecution of the enter- 
prise. In the second place, if the cause was a com- 
mon one, all the results of success should also be in 
common. In this aspect of the matter the American 
declaration that no material gain was sought is cer- 
tainly of no more validity than the Allied promises 
to pay. No European critic of America has sug- 
gested a reapportionment of the considerable spoils 
taken from Germany. Until the Allies are ready to 
throw into a common fund colonies, ships, sources 
of raw materials, and all mandated and other terri- 
tory, including Alsace-Lorraine and the Sarre, from 
which the United States is to be invited to take a 
share of potash, oil and any other things that may 
please them, the argument of a common cause is 
not applicable to cancellation of debts. The United 
States have made no suggestion to that effect, and 
undoubtedly would not welcome it if it were made 
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by the Allies, because they believe that they con- 
tributed to the common cause what it was agreed 
that they should contribute, and that is the end of 
the matter. But European critics of American con- 
duct ought at least to secure from the governments 
of the Allies an assent to the proposition that if the 
cause was a common one it was common in all 
respects, and that they are prepared to make it so, 
before they urge that as a reason for cancellation. 
The United States declared that they would take no 
territory but would take repayment of money lent 
in aid of the Allies’ enterprise to take territory. 
That is a comprehensible position, not wholly un- 
reasonable. The representatives of the Allies ac- 
cepted it. It is somewhat late now, when they have 
absorbed the fruits of victory, to suggest that the 
cost should be treated as incurred in a common 
cause, but nothing else should be in common. 
Although the wisdom of the Allies in acquiring 
territory which may hereafter prove to be new 
Alsace-Lorraines can be questioned, no moral blame 
attaches to them for taking all they could get. 
Nevertheless, when they complain that the United 
States is grinding their faces, even-handed justice 
may well inquire how much they secured by means 
of loans which certainly helped them to the fruits 
of victory. Without attempting to appraise the 
comparative cost of the war and the material value 
of the plunder, we may say, with truth, that France 
and Great Britain secured control, under various 
forms, of a large additional part of the earth’s sur- 
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face and a free hand in dealing with it which Ger- 
man pretensions, before the war, had made difficult. 
France sets a high value on some of her colonial 
possessions, chiefly as a source of black troops for 
the next war. Britain, in addition to territory, 
secured most of the German mercantile marine, de- 
stroyed her chief naval rival and increased her con- 
trol of raw materials. In a world governed by force, 
these are benefits from which future generations of 
Englishmen and Frenchmen are expected to reap 
great harvests of power and prestige. They were 
won, in part, by means of loans made by the United 
States, and it is unreasonable to say, “We will keep 
all the good things we got but we will not repay the 
money we borrowed in order to get them.” That is 
rather too much like “having it both ways,” which 
Sir Edward Grey informed the House of Commons 
that Germany could not do. Of course there is no 
harm in trying it on; Uncle Sam might believe it; 
but he would be more foolish than usual if he did. 

Let us now take up some of the other articles in 
Mr. Snowden’s indictment: “The present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is at his wits’ end to make 
his books balance. . . . He has raided the fund for 
the maintenance of the roads. He has taken money 
from the sick and disablement insurance funds. 
Education is being starved. ... In other words, 
this tribute to America is in part being paid at 
the expense of our sick and disabled, and by starv- 
ing the education of our children. ... Put in 
another form, the payment to America is nearly 
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equal to the whole sum we are able to give from 
national taxation for education; it is more than the 
cost of our admirable old age pension system; it is 
about one-fourth of the whole expenditure of the 
local authorities on the innumerable vital and social 
services.” 

At times Americans have been told, quite prop- 
erly, to mind their own business, but here is a case 
where our attention is specifically invited, by a 
responsible statesman, to the domestic affairs of 
Great Britain. We are entitled to ask questions. 
How much of the British military and naval ex- 
penditure would have to be omitted in order to pro- 
vide the amount which Britain pays to the United 
States under the agreement for funding her debt? 
About one third. It would seem, then, that before 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer quite 
reaches his wits’ end he might reduce by 33 per 
cent his preparations for the next war and be easy 
in his mind as to the remittances to the United 
States. Far be it from Americans to interfere in 
the management of British affairs. Britain has an 
undoubted right to spend her taxpayers’ money on 
whatever she pleases. But before Americans are 
called upon for sympathy with the raided sick and 
disabled and the starving education of British chil- 
dren, they may well consider whether or not there is 
any other source from which Britain could, if she 
chose, find the money without injuring the sick or 
the children. The British system of old-age pen- 
sions, described by Mr. Snowden as “admirable,” 
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and the subsidy to the unemployed, may be neces- 
sary to Britain; they are in any case her affair, not 
ours; but some Americans regard them as nicely 
calculated to turn a nation of self-reliant freemen 
into a Roman mob, clamorous for bread and cir- 
cuses. If the needs of the British Treasury should 
lead to a diversion of funds from these purposes, or 
from military and naval expenditure, Americans 
would receive the news as calmly as Mr. Hoover’s 
eloquent protests about the British control of the 
price of rubber were received by Punch’s rubber- 
tailed lion. Before attempting to arouse American 
sympathy by calling attention to the neglected sick 
and disabled and the children who must go without 
education, because of the “tribute” which America 
exacts, it would be well to show why Britain pre- 
fers to neglect the sick and the children rather than 
diminish her armament or her endeavors to pau- 
perize her people. Russia owes some money to the 
United States, which she says she has no intention 
of paying, but if she were to allege that she ought 
not to be asked for it, because the payment would 
diminish her activity in stirring up strife and revo- 
lution all over the world, the suggestion might be 
received somewhat coldly. Unless we are to con- 
sider what British taxes are spent for, we land 
nowhere, and the moment we begin to examine the 
matter we find apparently abundant sources from 
which to satisfy the needs of the British Treasury 
without resorting to the roads, the sick or the educa- 
tion of children. So long as Britain chooses to spend 
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vast sums on other things, to carry on all the same 
enterprises upon which she lavished money before 
the war, and to behave as if she were morally en- 
titled to do whatever appeals to her, irrespective of 
the cost and regardless of the fact that having spent 
her money on war she can no longer behave as if 
she still had it, just so long will references to her 
state of poverty, which ought to induce her creditor 
to cancel her debts, seem to Americans unsound in 
fact and misleading in effect. It is not true that 
British children and sick people must be neglected 
in order to pay the United States. Let British 
statesmen consider whether or not they do well to 
attempt to arouse American sympathy until they 
have pared off some of the mischievous expenditure 
which they persist in making. 

“What all this amounts to,” says Mr. Snowden, 
‘9s that America is going to take the whole of the 
German reparations and probably an equal sum in 
addition. This is not a bad arrangement for a coun- 
try that entered the war with ‘No indemnities and 
no material gain’ emblazoned upon its banners.” 

That is the sort of cleverness which makes unnec- 
essary enemies. One would think that Mr. Snowden 
regards the German reparations as the only benefit 
the Allies got, or expected to get, out of the war. 
It is not the fault of the United States that the 
Allies borrowed more than they will succeed in ex- 
tracting from conquered Germany, nor have the Ger- 
man payments any relation whatever to the loans. 
The Allies succeeded not only in getting tribute out 
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of Germany but also in preventing Germany from 
getting tribute out of them. They acquired a con- 
siderable part of the world they did not own before. 
As to the insinuation that the United States is false 
to a solemn renunciation of material gain, it is a 
strange sort of gain which leaves a country saddled 
with a debt of thousands of millions, even if the 
nations to whom she lent money perform all their 
present promises to pay back what they borrowed. 
If British antipathy is founded upon a belief that 
America is now making money out of her participa- 
tion in the war after April, 1917, there is no answer 
except that the figures prove the contrary. That 
part of the cost of the war which the Allies incurred 
in defending themselves, the United States expect 
the Allies to pay. When they have done that, there 
remains the vast sum which the United States paid 
out for their own military and naval effort. Is 
that a “material gain” from the war? 

Mr. Snowden takes a deal of space to demonstrate 
that British and French taxes are far heavier than 
those levied by the United States, both per capita 
and in proportion to estimated national wealth and 
income. Without going into the huge figures, in 
which he delights, as an ex-Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer should, or into estimates of national wealth 
and income, which mean nothing in particular, it 
may be admitted at once that British taxes are far 
heavier than ours. They were before the war, be- 
cause Britain chose to spend enormous sums on 
purposes which do not appeal to us, and no doubt 
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they are heavier than ours now. Also it may be 
admitted that French taxes are quite as heavy as 
that country can bear. One can find almost any 
figures one likes on that subject. M. Lacour-Gayet 
puts the taxes at 26% of the total income of the 
French people; Professor Moulton calls it 20%; 
Professor Seligman 30%; M. Durissier 33%; but 
whatever the percentage, it is all that France can 
raise. The inference is then drawn that the United 
_ States are far better able to pay their debts than 
are the European nations to pay theirs. Granted; 
but how much better able we should have been if 
we had never gone to war at all. It is not our pres- 
ent ability to pay that produces European antipa- 
thy, except as it leads to envy and so to hatred and 
malice. It is, apparently, that having contributed 
men, money and ships to the defeat of Germany, we 
did not contribute enough. That is of a piece with 
the reproaches showered upon us from an early 
stage of the war because we did not come in forth- 
with, and those we had to listen to after we had 
abandoned our “isolation” and were trying hard to 
train our men, that we were making munitions while 
Englishmen and Frenchmen were dying in our de- 
fence, where were our troops, and was there any 
reason to suppose they would fight, or were they 
too proud? And so forth. The suggestion that we 
did not do enough, after April, 1917, does not sound 
to us very convincing. We thought we did all we 
could. Those who remember the rationing of the 
entire country, not by compulsion but voluntarily, 
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in order to send more food to the Allies, the tremen- 
dous and continual effort to hasten the production 
of ships and armies, the constant and enthusiastic 
campaigns to raise money for the needs of war, find 
it difficult to understand what more could have been 
done to succor the distressed Allies and hasten the 
day of victory. Of course we made mistakes and 
wasted money. We had no recent experience of 
war and no sufficient organization for it. But we 
did what we thought was our best, and we have been 
under the impression, to put it as baldly as possible, 
that the Allies were on the road to defeat when the 
arrival of our troops served to turn defeat into vic- 
tory. We are much given to overrating our own 
importance, a bad habit which other people seem 
to be adopting, and perhaps we overrate the impor- 
tance of our help in bringing the war to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion, but to tell Americans that they did 
not do enough when their present impression is that 
their help was a substantial factor in preventing 
Great Britain, France and Italy from being con- 
quered and plundered, does not persuade them. 
Certainly the American effort was anything but 
languid. Beyond all question their armies were 
made ready in a shorter time than many competent 
experts believed possible, and before sufficient trans- 
portation to Europe was available. The arrival of 
those armies in substantial force at the front coin- 
cided with the beginning of the German defeat. It 
may be debated by casuists whether or not there 
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was any causal connection between their taking 
part in the fighting and the defeat of Germany, but 
Americans are of opinion that the connection is 
sufficiently demonstrated. They do not listen pa- 
tiently to suggestions that they did not do enough 
and ought to make amends for their slackness by 
cancelling the debts due them. It seems to them 
that if they should cancel the debts it would be an 
admission that they did not do enough. They have 
no intention of making such an admission. 

Mr. Snowden is not done with us yet, nor we with 
him. “America,” says he, “out of the tribute she is 
taking from Europe, and out of her savings, is plac- 
ing the countries of Europe under her yoke by her 
loans. . . . America’s capacity to lend at cheap rates 
is taking away from London her former position as 
the centre of the world’s money market.” 

This is undoubtedly a reason for European, and 
especially for British, antipathy. Any one who is 
in debt is necessarily under the “yoke” of his cred- 
itor, and London will naturally feel bitterly towards 
those who may deprive her of her former command- 
ing position. But what are Americans to do in order 
to escape this natural antipathy? They are not 
likely to increase their popularity by refusing to 
make loans for the economic restoration of Europe. 
Yet there is no other way to avoid imposing the 
yoke of debt upon the borrowers, with all the conse- 
quent antipathy which a creditor always has to en- 
dure. As to the charge that the yoke is created out 
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of “tribute,” the amount of the latter is so small com- 
pared with the size of the loans that it is insignifi- 
cant. Europe has been borrowing, since the war, 
American savings. And as to the inferior position 
imposed upon London by the rise of America from 
a debtor to a creditor nation, is an American yoke 
any worse for the rest of the world than a British 
yoke? Before the war it was common knowledge 
that English loans controlled the economic and po- 
litical destinies of many countries, and if it was a 
proper thing for London to do it would seem to be 
equally proper for New York. It is natural that 
London should be irritated, but it does not seem 
that America is in fault, or can do anything to avoid 
being irritating in this particular. Unless, of course, 
it is to be understood, whenever Americans lend to 
Europeans, that repayment is not expected. 

Mr. Snowden further remarks that it is to be 
borne in mind that America entered the war for her 
own protection. “If her interest in the defeat of 
Germany was equal to that of the Allies she was 
morally bound to make an equal contribution to the 
effort to attain that result.” 

It would be more accurate to say that after the 
United States entered the war it was our job to make 
the greatest effort we could to bring it as speedily 
as possible to a successful conclusion, whether that 
effort was equal to or greater than that of the Allies, 
not because of any moral duty but because that is 
the right way to conduct war. Whether or not our 
interest in the defeat of Germany was equal to that 
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of the Allies is not so clear. Their interest was to 
prevent Germany from conquering and plundering 
them; the interest of the United States was to estab- 
lish certain rights in a convincing and effective man- 
ner. The two do not seem to be quite equal, though 
each required the defeat of Germany. But this dis- 
cussion of equality of interest, and therefore of 
effort, is beside the point. The purpose of the de- 
feat of Germany and the adequate conduct of the 
war would be equally well served by loans as by 
subsidies. So long as the Allies got the money nec- 
essary to enable them to keep the field it made no 
difference whether it was lent or given. An effort 
to make it appear that it ought to have been given, 
and therefore that it ought now to be forgiven, is 
an exercise of the valuable faculty of hindsight. 
There are many things the United States might ask 
for if they, too, may be allowed the use of hindsight. 
Everybody makes mistakes, and we made plenty 
when we went to war to end war. We do not find 
in that a sufficient reason to ask for a revision of 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

The anonymous author of “Where Freedom Fal- 
ters” (New York, 1927) pursues much the same line 
of argument as Mr. Snowden, with the addition of 
heavy emphasis on the repudiated debts of some of 
our southern States. If these debts are mentioned 
for the purpose of showing that Britain and France 
do not owe the United States anything, the answer 
is that they show nothing of the kind. The United 
States has no more to do with them than with the 
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debts of private individuals. If, on the other hand, 
they are cited to prove that some of the States have 
not always performed their promises, it is difficult 
to see what bearing they have on the war debts. 
We may concede that the action of the nine States 
in question, when they repudiated their debts, was 
not creditable, but that is not an admission that the 
discredit has any effect on the moral standing of the 
war debts. 

Americans ought to exercise great patience with 
respect to speeches of Europeans intended for home 
consumption. They have difficult domestic ques- 
tions and they need votes just as much as our politi- 
cians need them. We are accustomed to discount 
the practice of our own people in that respect and 
we expect Europeans to ignore our provocative re- 
marks which are merely designed to catch American 
votes. But when M. Tardieu publishes a book in 
the United States, or British statesmen contribute 
their views to American magazines, it is fair to 
assume that they have some other purpose in view 
than pleasing their own electors. If that purpose be 
to persuade Americans, it becomes necessary to point 
out that they are defeating their own object and are 
adding to the mass of unsound and misleading ma- 
terial, as well as provoking replies which are likely 
to convince American voters that they do well to 
insist upon payment. 

In addition to such international publications as 
Mr. Snowden’s and M. Tardieu’s, a good deal has 
been printed in Allied countries for home consump- 
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tion. Here, too, Americans should be indulgent. 
They should pay no more attention to Englishmen 
writing for the British or Frenchmen writing for the 
French than they desire their own rather wild out- 
pourings to be noticed by foreigners. Occasionally, 
however, a foreign product, intended for foreign con- 
sumption, requires attention. Silence may be taken 
as an admission of the correctness of statements 
made. The most recent of the French attempts 
to convince Frenchmen that they do not owe 
the United States anything, was produced by 
M. Francois-Marsal in May, 1927, entitled “Les 
Dettes Interalliées.” One of his theses is rigorously 
logical. It runs somewhat as follows: 


When the United States entered the war they de- 
scribed themselves as associated, not as allied. But there 
is a contract of association, just as there is a contract 
of alliance, and if one of the parties does not perform 
his promises the others are absolved from theirs. When 
Marshall Foch signed the Armistice on behalf of the 
United States as well as of the Allies he bound the 
United States to obtain reparation from Germany. When 
the United States disavowed their plenipotentiaries and 
refused the Treaty of Versailles they declined to take 
part in the act which wound up the contract of as- 
sociation. Therefore they have repudiated their obliga- 
tions and France is released from hers. To insist upon 
performance by France amounts to a denial of justice. 
The United States Treasury declares that the payment 
of reparations by Germany is not its business. Yet 
the Armistice binds the United States and requires 
reparations. 
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We shall not get far towards an understanding on 
any such assumptions as these. M. Frangois-Mar- 
sal has apparently been misled by a superficial simi- 
larity between the English word “associate” and the 
French word “associé” which have in fact very dif- 
ferent meanings. Although “associate” has various 
secondary meanings, we use it especially to imply 
the absence of any contractual relation. Two law- 
yers engaged in the trial of a case for the same 
client, but who have never before had any business 
together, would be correctly described as associated. 
They give each other help in that particular trial, 
but there is no contract between them. When 
M. Francois-Marsal speaks of a contract of associa- 
tion, which in French is “contrat d’association” and 
means something like articles of partnership, he is 
speaking of the non-existent. There was no con- 
tract, express or implied. Our roads lay together for 
a while. We joined the Allies to defeat Germany. 
When that was done our roads diverged, and we 
went our way. 

As to Marshal Foch binding the United States to 
make Germany pay reparations, the answer is that 
he could not bind the United States because he had 
not the power. Neither could General Pershing, if 
he had signed the Armistice. Nor could President 
Wilson. One may perhaps say that the final proof 
of the termination of the state of association was the 
refusal of the Senate to approve the treaties signed 
by the American representatives, who were not plen- 
ipotentiaries in the European sense because nobody 
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had given them any power except to negotiate some- 
thing which could have no force until the Senate 
should approve it. But the association had ended 
before that. Wilson’s attempt to carry it on, into 
the Peace Conference, failed. 

It is enough to say of M. Francois-Marsal’s logic 
that it is founded on erroneous assumptions, and 
that if an agreement is ever to be reached between 
France and the United States it will not be on the 
principles that he lays down. There is a good deal 
in his book which is provocative in character, in- 
tended for home consumption, and better left for 
that use. He demands arbitration and declares that 
when the balance sheet has been drawn up France 
will not repudiate. Unfortunately, the balance has 
already been struck and is accumulating interest. 
His book is an interesting specimen of a certain type 
of French mind. It is calculated to convince French- 
men who already agree with its assertions. But the 
only result of adopting his conclusions would be to 
satisfy Americans, now and hereafter, of the impos- 
sibility of joining with the French in any future en- 
terprise and the unwisdom of lending them money 
under any circumstances. 


V 


Ever since she won the war France has steadily 
insisted upon security. It is an unusual spectacle. 
Generally the winner is of opinion that victory has 
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furnished security. France has much the largest 
army in Europe, yet she has felt it necessary to 
make treaties with eastern European countries in 
order to forestall German and Russian hostility. 
These commitments are a doubtful asset for France, 
but their purpose was undoubtedly to secure her 
from attack. They have decided that Germany still 
menaces them, that Germans understand and respect 
nothing but force, and that it would be dangerous 
for them to disarm, even though Germany is not, at 
the moment, able to make war effectively. There is 
a good deal of justification for their opinion. A 
belief in Germany’s conversion to a pacific policy is 
not encouraged by her evasions of the disarmament 
provisions of the Treaty of Versailles. It would be 
unreasonable to suppose that the German people, 
after the treatment they have received, do not feel 
resentment. We may assume that they would like 
to take revenge if they could. Something has been 
done, at Locarno and elsewhere, to diminish that 
desire, but not by any means enough. Before the 
war the world had ample proof of German indiffer- 
ence to the rights of other nations, of German arro- 
gance, and of German disposition to dominate wher- 
ever and whenever there was not sufficient force to 
make it dangerous. After having bullied all Europe 
for many years, Germany complained of “encircle- 
ment” by her enemies. In other words, when she 
had made all the enemies she could by her domi- 
neering misconduct she thought it hard that they 
should combine against her. There is not the slight- 
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est reason to believe that German mental habits 
have changed, and so long as Germans continue in 
a frame of mind which seems to be ingrained, they 
threaten France. 

But so do other dangers threaten France, and 
what is this security which she demands as of right? 
There is no such thing as absolute security, any 
more than there is absolutely safe investment for 
money. A relative security obtained at other na- 
tions’ expense, or threatening their safety, will not 
long be endured. The premiums paid for too much 
insurance may absorb all resources. The alleged 
necessity of each nation for such insurance led to 
competitive armaments and so to the World War. 
A demand on one side for excessive security arouses 
an equal demand for it on other sides. The present 
temper of France is probably not militarist in the 
sense of intending to embark on a career of con- 
quest, but the result is much the same as if it were, 
and no one can say when her insistence on complete 
security for herself may lead her to decide that fur- 
ther conquest is necessary to attain that end. While 
it is possible to feel sympathy for a nation twice in- 
vaded in fifty years and terribly injured, it is not 
possible to agree that she is entitled, even after that 
experience, to such a degree of security from further 
attack as to endanger the peace and safety of others. 
It was not consonant with her usual intelligence for 
France to develop her air forces to such an extent 
as to threaten England. 

The same objection applies, in a somewhat less 
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degree, to the British navy. It is not so visibly 
dangerous to the peace and safety of other countries 
and it has not been used, in the past, for conquest 
as much as armies have been so used. But a power 
which seeks to command all the oceans may expect 
to have that command challenged. Britannia rules 
the waves beyond question, and has recently de- 
stroyed her most dangerous naval competitor. It 
does not follow that she will always be allowed to 
rule, unless her power is so wisely used as to satisfy 
other nations that they have more to gain than to 
lose by allowing her rule to continue. Although 
complete command of the sea is not so simple an 
undertaking as it was, even in Mahan’s time, sea 
power will still be important in future contests. To 
assert that the security of Great Britain requires 
command of all trade routes may induce other mari- 
time nations to consider whether their own security 
is thereby increased or diminished. 

The chief interest of the United States in these 
questions is that there shall be no more European 
wars of sufficient extent to draw in neutrals whose 
rights are violated by belligerents, “fighting for life” 
and under a compelling “necessity” to violate those 
rights. It is, no doubt, unreasonable even to hope 
that any such result can be attained. Europeans 
have always had a major war whenever a sufficient 
time has elapsed since their last war. They care 
nothing whatever about the rights of the United 
States. They doubt the propriety of our remaining 
neutral in a serious European war, and some of 
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them reproach American munition manufacturers 
for making profits from “the bloody sacrifices of 
Kuropean battlefields.” The egotism of such re- 
proaches is only equalled by the nonsense advanced 
to justify them. But they really believe the non- 
sense and do not perceive the egotism. Without 
professing any intention of respecting neutral rights 
during their next war, the self-appointed spokesmen 
of England and France contend, with complete 
earnestness, that the United States ought to pay 
them for fighting Germany during the period after 
the American declaration of war and before Ameri- 
can armies took the field. It seems absurd, but those 
spokesmen do not think so, and it is most improbable 
that they can be persuaded. We shall have to take 
them as they are, but it is of the utmost importance 
to make England and France understand that Amer- 
ican interests and rights come first with Americans. 
If our people continue to emphasize their “ideals” 
rather than their interests, they will mislead Euro- 
peans and will produce more of the sort of misunder- 
standing and hard feeling of which there has recently 
been so plentiful a crop. 


PART II 
I 


AuTHouGH there is no occasion for us to forget the 
opinion which Europeans have of us, or the demon- 
strably erroneous arguments with which they have 
attempted to delude us, we may as well remember 
that we have to live in the same world with them. 
The United States ought to protect their own in- 
terests before attempting to serve those of Europe, 
but if we can live in concord we should prefer to do 
so. Moreover, we ought to consider whether or not 
there are any good reasons for trying to do some- 
thing about the war debts. We have been amply 
supplied with bad reasons; it does not follow that 
there are no others. The first step, however, is to 
find out what can be done and in what direction 
effort should be made. There is no use in attempt- 
ing impossibilities. 

President Coolidge correctly stated the problem 
when he declared that the American voters would 
have to decide what, if anything, was to be done. 
Considered from that practical point of view, revi- 
sion will be extremely difficult. The funding agree- 
ments have all been made and all except one have 


been ratified. A Congressman or Senator can safely 
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leave the subject alone, whereas if he votes for re- 
vision he lies open to the charge that he is more 
tender of the interests of other countries than of the 
pockets of his own constituents and that he has no 
moral right to make future generations of Americans 
pay debts which someone else has agreed to pay. 
No practical politician is likely to run that risk. The 
war debts are not at present a political issue; neither 
of the great parties has thought it necessary to take 
a position about them. A representative of the peo- 
ple need not jeopardize his political future by voting 
for revision, especially when the Administration re- 
gards the matter as finished and deprecates any 
attempt to reopen it. Until the people who elected 
him, and who may re-elect him, tell him to vote for 
revision there is no reason why he should do so and 
several reasons why he should not. In order to get 
action the question must be brought before the 
voters. Unfortunately it does not interest them and 
it is hard to understand. Countries which have 
always been regarded by Americans as rich are now 
represented as so poor that they ought not to be 
asked to pay debts, the legality of which is not 
disputed. The farmers of the great Middle West 
know nothing and care nothing about Europe. 
Their own difficulties in making a living sufficiently 
absorb their attention. Their impression is that the 
United States, at great cost to itself, went to the 
rescue of the Allies when they were in a tight place, 
that they were saved from disaster by American 
armies, and that the only evidence of their gratitude 
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has been the transposition of Uncle Sam into Uncle 
Shylock and an endeavor to make that abused indi- 
vidual pay the cost of a war from which he got 
nothing. Voters who start with those prepossessions 
and who will be told by political spell-binders that 
they are, as always, perfectly right, will not be easily 
convinced that their notions are wrong. It is im- 
possible to take them to see the ravaged fields of 
France and quite as impossible to induce them to 
study foreign financial conditions. Yet the only 
way to produce results is by persuading them to 
abandon those prepossessions. It is an undertak- 
ing for Titans. Meanwhile European writers and 
speakers continue to make the task more difficult 
by furnishing what seems like convincing proof that 
they need a sound spanking. The average American 
voter, if he thinks about the matter at all,—which 
he does unwillingly—regards the debts as obliga- 
tions to be paid without delay. If he were told that 
an attempt to collect them in full and at once would 
result in repudiation, he would retort that if they 
are not to be paid anyway it makes little difference 
to him how that result is reached. The antipathy to 
the United States, which European publicists quite 
unnecessarily assure us is growing, begets an equal 
antipathy on the part of American voters. That is 
wholly the fault of Europeans. The conduct of the 
United States has given rise to definite grievances, 
but it is not prudent for a debtor who needs leniency 
to try to exploit those grievances either by denying 
the debt or by insulting the creditor. It would have 
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been far more effective to treat Uncle Sam as a rich 
and generous uncle who would doubtless be glad to 
make a present to his embarrassed kinsmen. It 
might have succeeded. The present methods of 
European publicists are certain to produce failure. 
They seem to be possessed of an evil spirit which 
makes them rush violently down a steep place into 
the sea, taking their respective countries with them. 
They will soon render hopeless the efforts of Ameri- 
cans who seek to have statesmanship applied to the 
problem. A certain German diplomat, while resi- 
dent in the United States, once referred to the peo- 
ple to whom he was accredited as “these idiotic 
Yankees.” He might include more than Yankees in 
that description today. 

There is also-a considerable body of American 
opinion, somewhat better informed than the aver- 
age voter, which doubts the expediency of cancel- 
ling the war debts for other reasons. We have not 
seen, as yet, any substantial evidence of a change 
of heart in Europe respecting war. So far as we can 
form an opinion the present state of affairs is more 
suggestive of approaching war than in 1914. There 
appears to be nothing that tends to peace except 
exhaustion. So long as the debts of the last war are 
felt by those who are drifting towards another, there 
may be some reason to hope that the people who 
have to pay them will compel their statesmen to 
avoid war. There is the deterrent which conclusive 
demonstration of the cost, even to the victors, 
affords. The generations who must pay will have 
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that much incentive to keep the peace. It may be 
insufficient, but at least it is in the right direction. 
If the United States cancel their claims it will fur- 
nish a precedent that debts incurred for future wars 
need not be paid either, and that if the United 
States can be drawn in, they can be used to pay for 
those wars. That seems a little like putting a pre- 
mium on war. No American would wish to do that. 
He is aware that his country is in danger of being 
drawn in by violations of its neutral rights, as hap- 
pened ten years ago, and he does not want his coun- 
try drawn in. If European publicists and statesmen 
will direct their efforts to producing evidence that 
there will not be another major war, if they will 
even set their house in order, so that it is clear that 
war is not desired and is improbable, they will do a 
good deal to persuade Americans that it is reason- 
ably safe to cancel the debts of the last war. It does 
not seem to have occurred to Europeans that their 
present predicament puts them, to some small ex- 
tent, under bonds for good behavior. It has oc- 
curred, however, to Americans, and they are not 
disposed to discharge the bonds while the nations 
in question continue to snarl at each other. That 
is not due to pacifism, but to an accurate sense of \ 
the danger to which European wars subject the 
United States, and the encouragement which can- 
cellation will give Europeans to look to the United 
States for future war financing. 

Nevertheless Americans need to consider the can- 
cellation of war debts, in spite of all the hard words 
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and misleading propaganda which have been show- 
ered upon them. It is clearly not true that they 
have no moral right to ask for repayment of the 
money they lent in a “common cause.” It is equally 
not true that payment imposes an intolerable bur- 
den on the debtors; that burden arises from their 
military and naval expenditures, their bureaucracies, 
and their fancy for reconstructing their arrange- 
ments on a basis of imagined social justice. If they — 
were prepared to reduce or abandon some of these, 
their treasuries would be at once supplied with funds 
from which to pay their foreign debts. It is, how- 


ever, true that they cannot stand any heavier taxes, / 


and that if they persist in having all the ornaments | 


and trappings which it pleased them to pay for be- \ 


fore the war they cannot also pay the cost of the 


exhausting struggle in which they spent their money _, 
and strained their credit. Americans need not sup-~ 


pose, either, that if they surrender all their claims 
they will thereby secure the approval or the grati- 
tude of Europe. It will be said that the claims ought 
never to have been asserted at all. In order to earn 
gratitude, Americans must be prepared to share with 
Europe, every year, all the material benefits which 
their good luck or good management may procure 
for them. Without equality, no fraternity. That is 
mere human nature, and it is not a reason for doing 
otherwise than we ought to do, but let us not deceive 
ourselves into believing that we shall enjoy respect 
or admiration. If we do, we shall certainly be dis- 
appointed. 


\ 
\ 


: 
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In spite of the cloud of misrepresentation with 
which the subject of the war debts has been obscured 
there are practical considerations, of moment to 
Americans, which should induce them to cancel. One 
of these was announced by Mr. Mellon, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who had a hand in negotiating 
the various agreements for funding. He was appar- 
ently of opinion that those agreements accomplished 
the purpose he had in mind when he observed that 
prosperous European customers would do Americans 
far more good than receiving payment of the sums 
owed by Europe. It is exceedingly doubtful whether 
Europe, with considerable annual payments to make 
to the United States, can buy as much as we should 
like to sell. The funding agreements transformed 
debts which were accumulating compound interest, 
but which were not costing Europe any real money, 
into fixed yearly payments over a period of sixty-two 
years. It is represented as improbable that any one 
will continue to pay them during so long a time. 
On the assumption that payments will presently 
cease, the agreements have prepared the way for 
cancellation, but in that case why not abandon col- 
lection at once and begin to derive the benefit which 
ultimate cessation will bring? The addition of even 
a moderate amount for debt payment taxes the re- 
sources of the late Allies, and as their other expendi- 
tures arise from a state of mind which regards with 
tenderness the vested interests that live on them, it 
will be exceedingly difficult to get rid either of the 
interests or of the expenditures. What England and 
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France really mean when they complain of the 
“tribute” exacted by the United States is that they 
cannot spend as much as they wish on other things, 
but they feel a compelling need of those other things 
and are not prepared to accept any advice about 
them. They do not care to become prosperous cus- 
tomers of ours by abandoning them. It remains for 
us to consider whether it is not to our advantage to 
make them better able to buy our goods by casting 
on our taxpayers the payment of their debts. There 
are no means of ascertaining the answer with math- 
ematical precision; it must remain a matter of opin- 
ion; but it is worth considering. 

Those Americans who urge cancellation of the war 
debts usually tie it up with cancellation of Germany’s 
payment of reparations. Yet the two are entirely 
distinct. It is true that so long as the debtor nations 
are receiving money from Germany and paying 
money to the United States the result is that German 
payments finally reach the United States, and that if 
Germany should cease to remit, the debtor countries 
would be less able to pay. But all that is equally 
true of any international payments. There is no 
necessary connection between releasing war debts 
incurred in fighting Germany and cancellation of 
reparation for the damage Germany did while it was 
necessary to fight with her. A lawyer would say that 
one sounds in contract and the other in tort. If the 
United States were prepared to cancel their claims 
and thought it desirable that German reparation 
payments should cease, they could, of course, require 
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cessation as a condition of cancellation. They could 
require anything they chose, and it would be for the 
debtor nations to determine whether or not it was 
to their advantage to accept the proposal. But it is 
conceivable that the United States might consider 
it more for their advantage that France should be set 
on her financial feet than that Germany should be 
relieved of reparations. There would be a good deal 
to be said in favor of such a policy. If we adhere 
to the opinion that Germany caused the war and that 
she conducted it in an unnecessarily brutal and 
wholly illegal fashion, we shall hesitate to admit that 
she ought not to pay for some of the harm she did. 
An American writer has been arguing that Germany 
did not cause the war, and there are English histor- 
ians who regard her guilt in precipitating war as 
negligible compared with the guilt of all the Euro- 
pean nations in making it inevitable. We can afford 
to adjourn that discussion, but we ought to note that 
there is no necessary connection between cancellation 
of war debts and cancellation of German liability for 
reparations. 

Some forty-two Columbia professors of economics, 
law, history and social science put out in December, 
1926, a manifesto in which they stated why the sub- 
ject of the debts should be reconsidered. They did 
not determine whether or not there should be can- 
cellation, complete or partial, but any conference for 
reconsideration, such as they advise, would‘evidently 
have a mandate to reduce or abolish the debts; other- 
wise there is no occasion for it to meet. The reasons 
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they advance for reconsideration all point to reduc- 
tion or cancellation. Briefly stated they are as fol- 
lows:—The payments are insignificant compared 
with our imports and exports, or with our national 
income, or with our income tax, and they impose on 
our European debtors hardships much greater than 
the benefits we can possibly derive from receiving 
their money. The professors want “the unfair and 
inappropriate principle of capacity to pay” aban- 
doned and an international conference called, to 
which delegates shall be sent by the United States, 
“not with rigid instructions, like those hampering the 
debt commission, but with directions to determine 
what settlement, compatible with the demands of 
justice, would seem best calculated to promote the 
future peace and prosperity of the world.” The 
United States delegates will need to be intellectual 
giants to determine anything like that. Who knows 
what is justice, or how peace or prosperity are to 
be attained? Our experts differ in their explanations 
of the causes of our own present prosperity. Pro- 
fessor Taussig, of Harvard College, has stated the 
matter more within the bounds of human mental 
capacity. He points out that the annual remittances 
are smaller than the usual variations, each year, in 
the amount of our exports or imports, that they must 
be paid in goods and that we shall not become very 
rich if we get them or very poor if we do not, and 
he then declares it to be a question of conscience 
whether or not we shall take payment from the 
friends with whom we joined to save the world and 
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civilization, and adds that his own conscience on that 
subject is uneasy. 

Much that these eminent scholars say is unques- 
tionably true. But when they compare the amount 
of the annual debt remittances with the volume of 
exports and imports they lose sight of a consideration 
of some importance. We do not pay our taxes with 
the gross amount of either exports or imports; taxes 
are paid out of profits, or the taxpayer goes broke. 
Now the amounts paid by foreign countries on ac- 
count of war debts can all be applied to reduction 
of our internal debt and so relieve the taxpayer of 
an equivalent amount. Therefore the only proper 
comparison is between the profits of foreign trade 
and the remittances on account of debts. The com- 
parison of the total volume of trade with annual 
debt payments is misleading The economists do not 
tell us what the profits are but it is certain that they 
can be only a small fraction of the gross business. 

Although it is true that the annual remittances on 
account of foreign debts equal only ten per cent of 
the income tax, it is conceivable that taxpayers may 
like to be relieved even of that amount. They are 
entitled to relief whenever it can be done, not only 
from ten per cent but from the other ninety per cent 
and from the intolerable nuisance and heavy expense 
of making returns. If we throw away an opportunity 
to reduce income taxes because the reduction can be 
only ten per cent we may never reduce them at all. 

Economists are apt to treat with disrespect large 
figures which the layman regards with awe. How- 
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ever much we divide the payments by sixty-two (the 
number of years) and by the number of taxpayers, 
it remains true that Great Britain alone has promised 
to pay four and a half billion dollars of principal and 
six and a half billion dollars of interest in sixty-two 
years. To any one except an economist those are 
serious amounts, and taxpayers are not disposed to 
agree that eleven billion dollars will furnish no relief 
to their pockets, from which those sums must come 
if Britain does not pay them. Even if we are dis- 
posed to make presents, our moral right to saddle 
our descendants with the payment of so large an 
amount, which some one else has agreed to pay, is 
open to question. If it be true, as no doubt it is, 
that sixty-two years is too long a time to expect for- 
eign nations to continue paying, it is equally true 
that the future of the United States during that long 
period is no more certain than theirs. Our present 
state of prosperity may not continue forever, nor 
even for sixty-two years. An act of generosity based 
upon our present relative prosperity may seem to 
succeeding generations of Americans the folly of a 
spendthrift. That is not, perhaps, in accordance 
with the established American doctrine of perpetual 
optimism, but it is possible that those who come 
after us may not be as optimistic as we are. 

The remedy advised by the Columbia professors 
is of doubtful value. They are unquestionably right 
in denouncing “capacity to pay” as a basis for cal- 
culation. The term has no precise meaning except 
in bankruptcy courts. It is impossible to calculate 
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the capacity of any country to pay anything what- 
ever even five years hence. There is ground for 
believing that Great Britain’s capacity was over- 
estimated in the Baldwin agreement. Since that 
agreement was signed Britain has been through a 
long coal strike and a short general strike, almost as 
devastating to her commerce and industry as a civil 
war. Any competent person who undertook to esti- 
mate today her capacity to pay might reach a very 
different conclusion from that of the Debt Commis- 
sion. And there is always the difficulty that capacity 
to pay debts depends upon the amount of expendi- 
tures for other purposes. A country which is pre- 
pared to cut its military budget in halves is consider- 
ably better able to pay than is the same country 
when it doubles that budget. 

But in proposing an international conference to 
decide what justice, peace and prosperity require, the 
Columbia professors show an undue reliance upon 
human wisdom and a childlike disregard of the neces- 
sary interference of politics in the appointment of 
delegates and the conduct of the deliberations of such 
an assembly. The men who will have seats must be, 
for the most part, statesmen who need votes at home 
or the appointees of such statesmen. They will not 
come from, or dwell in, the calm and somewhat rari- 
fied atmosphere of academic cloisters. The control- 
ling purpose of each will be to get all he can for his 
‘own country and concede as little as possible to any 
other. His political future will depend on his suc- 
cess. On one side will be ranged the representatives 
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of all the debtor nations, who would prefer not to 
pay if they can avoid paying without loss of face. 
On the other side will be the representatives of the 
United States, in duty bound to protect the interests 
of American taxpayers and justifiably nervous about 
appearing to favor other nations at the expense of 
their own. Injected into the conference will be the 
newspapers of all the countries, each of them manu- 
facturing news when there is none, railing at the rep- 
resentatives of every other country, applauding a 
“victory” and deploring a “defeat” of their own 
country and always appealing to the ignorance and 
prejudices of their readers. Whatever else may come 
out of such a conference, it is certain to produce a 
new crop of grievances and hard feeling. If those 
who propose it will retire to their studies and ponder 
the effects upon Europe and America of paying and 
receiving payment, of cancelling or postponing, and 
of leaving matters as they now are, they can add to 
the knowledge required to reach a sound conclusion. 
It is a difficult subject, it is peculiarly within the 
province of economists, and there is a great deal that 
they can contribute. Since they have omitted to 
furnish the necessary guidance, it remains for laymen 
to indicate some of the branches of the problem 
which may be of importance to Americans and con- 
cerning which information should be at hand before 
any conclusion can be reached. It is a perilous occu- 
pation for laymen. Learned economists will prob- 
ably show that they are wrong. But that risk must 
be run. 
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Weare taught that the precious metals of the New 
World were one of the chief factors in the decline of 
Spain. There have been numberless logical demon- 
strations that a flow of gold into any one country 
inevitably raises prices there. Professor Angell’s 
recent researches indicate that the effect may be so 
much delayed as to be obscured and that it is not 
prudent to rely too much on immediate results, 
especially in a world in which commerce and finance 
have become more complex. But there appears to 
be still a probability that an increase of specie event- 
ually raises prices, and as the United States has 
already had some difficulty in handling their large 
gold reserves in such a way as to avoid the evils of 
inflation, and might find it impossible to “sterilize” 
additions to those reserves, we may assume that we 
do not want the war debts paid off in gold. There is 
not much danger that they will be so paid; foreign 
governments are not, at present, anxious to part with 
gold, and there is not a sufficient supply to pay the 
huge sums which Europe owes us. If instalments, 
be paid, the gold must be withdrawn again to pay the 
next instalments, and it could only be withdrawn by 
sending in goods or rendering services. The danger 
of being paid in gold is not, perhaps, a real danger, 
but if it were it would be disadvantageous to the 
people of the United States for their government to 
receive payment. 

The debts, then, must be paid, if they are paid at 
all, in goods and services, such as freights. Those 
goods will be partly the manufactures of the debtor 
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countries and partly raw materials from non-debtor 
countries, which will be paid for by manufactures of 
debtor countries exported to the places where the 
raw materials are produced. In the one case, the 
products of debtor countries will compete with our 
manufactures in our home market; in the other case, 
they will compete with our exports in foreign 
markets. If we did not require payment of the war 
debts we should remove an incentive to force goods 
over our tariff wall and to send them to foreign 
markets where our exports might otherwise go. By 
way of illustration let us put an extreme and over- 
simplified case. Suppose the French government de- 
cided to pay the United States thirty million dollars 
a year by selling to Americans French and Swiss 
watches at less than the cost of production. That is 
not the way the business would be done, but sub- 
sidies to export trade are not unknown and their 
effect is somewhat the same as that suggested above. 
The evident result must be that the makers of Elgin, 
Hamilton and Waltham watches would be put out 
of business and that the skilled labor employed 
would be out of work. Let us take another case 
which is nearer to the facts. The textile industry 
of the United States has not prospered for some 
years. The margin of profit is insufficient. If Great 
Britain pays, as she undoubtedly will, part of her 
debt with cotton and woolen goods it will prevent 
or postpone recovery of our mills. It makes no 
difference whether her goods are forced over our tar- 
iff wall or sent to other markets where the small 
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remnant of our export textile business still struggles 
for existence. If we insist upon payment, which can 
only be made in goods, we shall get the goods and 
our manufacturers will be deprived of the markets, 
domestic and foreign, they might have if we did not 
compel other countries to use their goods to pay us. 
The effect on the United States as a whole would be, 
perhaps, of no interest to economists, but the effect 
on the particular industries, ruined by artificially 
stimulated competition, would be unpleasant. 
Professor Gay has called attention (Foreign Af- 
fairs, April, 1926) to the danger of stimulating Ger- 
man competition by imposing upon her the payment 
of six hundred million dollars a year to the Allies on 
account of reparations. It is the old story of tribute, 
which incites the country paying it to improve its 
own condition and ruins the country receiving it. If 
that danger exists for the Allies it certainly exists for 
the United States when they stand prepared to re- 
lieve the Allies from the relaxing effects of receiving 
tribute from Germany by taking from them what 
they will receive, or in some cases even more. Here 
is a real reason why Americans should cancel the war 
debts. It is not novel; several people have called 
attention to it; but it happens to be a good reason, 
considerably better than any number of bad ones. 
The American people probably cannot afford to 
have these war debts paid, in spite of the fact that 
the amount of the annual instalments is insignifi- 
cant in comparison with their foreign trade, or their 
estimated national income, or their income tax. The 
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condition of prosperity which they now enjoy is a 
delicately adjusted balance, which nobody under- 
stands but which can be easily thrown out of gear. 
It is subject, even now, to strains which may prove 
to be too much for it. The farmers are not pros- 
perous, some of our industries have been losing 
money, others find their margin of profit insufficient 
or rapidly decreasing. How many more strains can 
prosperity sustain without breaking? If we cast into 
the scale even so insignificant an amount as five per 
cent of our exports we may be contributing the last 
straw that breaks even the camel’s back. And if the 
effect is not so disastrous as that, still it seems clear 
that stimulating foreign competition is dangerous. 
If we are content to rely on other countries for manu- 
factured goods, let us take down our tariff wall, sub- 
mit to the consequent painful adjustments, the 
unemployment and heavy losses of capital, and buy 
in the cheapest market. But if we are to continue 
a policy which seems to be more or less justified by 
its results, let us recognize that we cannot profitably 
drive foreign nations to defeat the results of that 
policy. We cannot have our cake and eat it, too. 
We can choose between prosperity and collecting the 
war debts. We shall have trouble enough with the 
interest and sinking funds on the commercial loans 
we have made to Europe without adding payments 
on account of war debts. Everybody has to pay in 
taxes for prosperity and it will be no news to the tax- 
payer that he must pay the Allies’ debts to the Uni- 
ted States if he wishes prosperity to continue. Very 
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likely it will not continue, even if he pays for it, but 
that will not be a new experience for him, either. 
There remains the uneasy conscience of Professor 
Taussig. Whether or not the uneasiness is due to 
what some one has called “the remnants of colonial 
psychology,” many of those who have examined the 
matter of the war debts feel as he does. However 
certainly it be demonstrated that the United States 
stipulated for nothing unfair and that the debtor 
nations are trying to impose on Uncle Sam, the fact 
remains that they were devastated by the war and 
that we escaped comparatively lightly. The contrast 
between our present condition and theirs is disturb- 
ing. The question of the war debts is not to be set- 
tled wholly by cold reasoning and still less is it a 
legal question. Few Europeans would think of tak- 
ing into consideration, if the positions were reversed, 
the present relative advantages and disadvantages of 
the nations who fought side by side, but Americans 
cannot quite manage to be as hard-hearted as that. 
They will at once concede that they must treat as 
relevant to the question of payment the prosperity 
of the United States and the poverty of Europe. It 
is not worth while to live with an uneasy conscience. 
It is better to give up that which makes it uneasy. 
Though the result may be to encourage Europeans to 
advance the coming of the next war, Americans may 
well prefer their own peace of mind to the future 
of Europe, in the hope that they may be wiser and 
their conduct more effective for good the next time 
they are unwillingly drawn into war by European 
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disregard of neutral rights. Many Americans cannot 
help feeling that it is somehow unfair to take pay- 
ment from impoverished Europe. Reason may prove 
the contrary; the bad effect of encouraging Europe 
to think that the United States can be used in the 
next war may be admitted; the cause of impoverish- 
ment may be traced to mischievous or wasteful ex- 
penditure; it does not matter; the feeling still per- 
sists. A state of mind of that sort can be cured only 
in one way—by surrendering the claim to repayment. 

Exactly how this is to be laid before the voters in 
persuasive form is not easy to determine. It must 
be made plain and must be free from controversial 
matter. Above all, foreign opinions must be ex- 
cluded. One can imagine what an opportunity 
would be given to an Irish-American by Mr. Snow- 
den’s magazine article, if he had a chance to make 
a political speech about it. Until some consciences 
at Washington are made as uneasy as Professor 
Taussig’s we shall not see much progress, and it is 
evident that Washington consciences will remain 
dormant until the voters at home arouse them. But 
as the purpose of this book is merely to draw to- 
gether and consider some of the arguments about the 
war debts, it should not be required to supply all 
the working drawings of a remedy. 


II 


In sticking too much to bookkeeping, to “business 
methods” and the accurate but unpicturesque virtues 
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of the multiplication table, we may overlook a num- 
ber of human beings. We may become so engrossed 
in poring over accounts saying that So and So owes 
such and such an amount, that we shall forget we 
owe something to So and So. We may also forget the 
character of these owings if we do not try to learn 
the lesson of the political, social, military and finan- 
cial tangle known as the War Debts. Though de- 
mocracies unconsciously resent the historical sense, 
it is to history that Americans must turn to get 
something like a cool view of this situation. When 
we do, it may become intelligible that, Americans owe 
much to Great Britain and to France, perhaps more 
indirectly than directly, and that such an obligation 
can no more be disregarded than any other factor 
in the growth of a nation. 

Americans have had some good turns from Euro- 
pean friends in the past. When Great Britain pre- 
vented French intervention in the Civil War, we 
profited politically more than perhaps this genera- 
tion can understand. When Admiral Chichester an- 
chored as he did in Manila Bay, he gave the Germans 
notice not to forget themselves. We profited from 
that. When De Vergennes made up his mind that 
France could lend America money and supply fleets 
and troops that made Yorktown possible, we profited 
to the extent of all our present staggering potentiali- 
ties. That M. De Vergennes did not do it entirely 
for the beaux yeux of Columbia, we can all admit 
and yet have a tidy margin of real good will left 
over. Whatever France’s motives, their expression 
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in action resulted in American betterment. And we 
may as well remember that in the same period in 
Great Britain there were many Englishmen, not of 
the King’s politics, who understood the American 
position and wished the colonists well. To say that 
America owes nothing to Europe, would be to affirm 
that she occupies another planet. What is called the 
Great War, continues in the shape of the Great Dis- 
location, nor have the pieces slipped into their right 
places by any means. It is not a heaven-imposed 
duty of Americans to replace those pieces, but it is 
a duty not to stand in the way of it and to conceive 
that a day may come when they or their posterity 
may need a friend in Europe. They were glad to 
find one in 1898, when England opposed the ill-will 
of the Continent towards the United States. It may 
have been politics on England’s part, it may have 
been sportsmanship, it may have been good will. 
The point is that we profited. 

Apart from these concrete political facts that have 
shown what need we have had at times of England 
and France, there is a continuing benefit of quite 
another kind, more valuable in the long run. It has, 
directly, nothing to do with politics or trade. It is 
the vital benefit found in civilizations which offer 
their failures and successes for our instruction. To 
say that a “young” nation has need of models is not 
at all the same thing as saying that it must copy. 
Europe is a market for our overflowing foodstuffs, } 
cotton, copper, oil and manufactures. It is also our | 
reference library of experience and our treasure- ; 
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house of what, for lack of a better word, men speak 
of as “culture.” Not the culture by which docile 
millions grow nice in the conduct of interior decora- 
tion and learn to be in awe of the stencilled cog- 
noscenti, but the experience which teaches the bal- 
ance between what is called work and what is called 
play, which teaches that form is not negligible. 
There is no use in becoming impatient with experi- 
ence, and Europe offers us experience in great abun- 
dance. Some very intelligent men think that civil- 
ization is a failure. It may be to a certain degree, 
but at least it is less of a bore than non-civilization. 
Jealous patriots may think this an intimation that 
Americans are savages. There are savages in Amer- 
ica, just as there are everywhere, but the vast major- 
ity of Americans are folk of a surprising kindliness 
and a great wish to do what is right. Yet no pro- 
gressive nation can keep on without knowing some- 
thing about others’ efforts in progress. It is here 
that we may make a mistake in an easy acceptance 
of the statement that Europe is effete or decadent. 
Europe is nothing of the sort. It is more stubborn 
about its conservatism than Americans may like, but 
the conservatives themselves are quite as energetic 
and healthy as Americans. Certainly, it would be 
ludicrous to speak of Italy or Germany as effete or 
decadent. Both have decadent and effete elements 
in their populations; so have the United States; and 
to say as much is simply to state that in a mass of 
good material there is a small percentage of bad. Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton rather intimates that America is 
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destined to a beautiful but early demise, a little Eva 
among the nations, but that may be postponed until 
the rumbling of his next pontification. There is 
more plausible excuse to look on France not as effete, 
but as decadent in the sense of shrinkage. Yet can 
any one seriously describe as decadent a people who 
did the fighting the French did a few years ago, when 
the pluck of the soldiers was equalled only by that 
of the civilians? If England ever becomes effete, it 
will be her politicians and social dry nurses that have 
made her so. She certainly is not effete now. 

The trouble with a great part of international 
criticism is that much of it is from men who have no 
first-hand knowledge of those on whom they pass 
judgment. Some of them talk of social and political 
communities as though they were not composed of 
individuals quite as much interested in surviving as 
themselves. It is doing the western world poor serv- 
ice to harp on this string, to prophesy that Europe is 
falling apart like an over-ripe canteloupe. Suppose 
it were, the United States would be only the worse 
for that. Our country has a destiny, perhaps a great 
destiny, a part to play not quite like any that has 
been played before. If it is to free itself to say and 
do such things as are possible to no other nation, it 
must learn, and part of its learning must come from 
Europe. We need the survival of France as the Con- 
tinental Republic and we need the constitutional 
experiences of England. We need the example of 
France in declaring that the arts have their place in 
a nation’s every-day life. We very much need the 
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example of England in learning the frue use of what 
are called conventions, not the least of which is that 
form of self-respect known as moderation. 

Americans do not have to copy France or England; 
when they do, the result is often painful. They do 
not have to adopt the ambiguous cosmopolitanism of 
the international American who believes that the 
world will improve by everybody having the same 
vices. They need not adopt this or that architectural 
detail whole. They need not defer to the Herr Pro- 
fessor or M. le Vicomte. But they may well remem- 
ber that theirs is a country in the making and that 
it cannot afford to lose anything that will improve 
the ultimate product. Charlemagne and Peter the 
Great were both learners and in their days counted 
as good men of their hands. We do not know much 
about the origins of Greek culture, and perhaps the 
safest thing is to recognize that we are not Greek. 
We can admit, without loss of dignity, that America 
owes a real and honorable debt to Great Britain and 
France. 

The actual condition of the individual in Great 
Britain and France today is of concern to us. Leav- 
ing out the profiteers who buried their consciences 
long ago, at about the same time their American 
counterparts did the same; disregarding those who 
have managed to preserve some part of their means 
and position; let us consider a little the condition of 
those who are always virtually defenseless in periods 
of economic ferment. It is hard to describe them; 
in England they include some of the laboring class 
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and all of what we call the “white collar” class, which 
ranges from clerks to teachers, military and naval 


officers, professional men and men of letters. The~ 


conditions of labor are somewhat better in France, 
but the lot of their “white collar’ class is now very 
hard indeed. There is nothing dramatic in a man 
having one slice of bread to his luncheon where he 
used to have two, but to the man who suffers this 
reduction it comes near tragedy. The people of this 


type never say much about such things, but their 


emptiness differs in no wise from that of the more | 


articulate. The condition of these people in France 


and Great Britain cannot be disregarded in a dis-, 


cussion of this kind. Their arguments, if they made 
any, for cancellation might be disregarded. That 
they suffer these results from a war waged by their 
countries for other reasons than the sake of Amer- 
icans, is no argument for or against them. They 
suffer, and as American action is positive or negative 
that suffering may be reduced or maintained. Amer- 
ica needs neither Europe’s approval nor disapproval. 
It needs Europe’s friendship, as men need air, but 
that friendship is not a commodity which can be 
bought. It is the “white collar’ element in the 
Allied Countries that preserves the most equable 
intelligence. It is neither too rich to think nor too 
poor to think, but it has almost unlimited capacities 
for being made silently wretched. At present it is 
not having the decent happiness it deserves. No 
country ought to be judged by its representative 
men, especially in international relations where men 


) 


| 
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must be sent to negotiate or speak for large bodies 
called “governments.” These representative men 
can do no more than represent themselves with some 
approach to accuracy and make a guess at the condi- 
tion and opinions of millions left at home. In almost 
all cases it is doubtful whether they themselves are 
acquainted with the real conditions or understand 
them if they are aware of them. Organized finance 
can usually make itself heard, so can organized labor, 
but the white collared have in most cases to endure 
what has been forced upon them. 

The economist’s arguments must be addressed to 
a comparatively small audience; but when the talk 
is of hope and fear and anxiety and tranquillity, 
mankind is the expert. It is not so much a question 
of how far ill-willis-storing up in Europe practical 
consequences that may work harm to the United 
States. Great nations cannot afford to be bullied, 
even by the goddess of peace. It is, instead, a ques- 
tion for Americans, whether they can be happy with 
the consciousness that their act prolongs this moral 
depression, with its ensuing translation into politics. 
If it can be made clear to Americans that something 
is happening in Europe to people as good as them- 
selves, which they would not like to have happen in 
the United States, action becomes wholly reasonable 
and more probable. 

There has been so much rhetoric and so fatieh 
sophistry expended in this post-bellum war, that 
the literature begins to look like the outpourings 
of two opposed groups of publicity agents. Curi- 
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ously enough, some of the English monitors of 
American conduct have been as feline as full-blown 
Gauls, and some of the Gauls have been as coldly 
logical as if they did not know that logic is but those 
rules which show one-how to make mistakes cor- 
rectly. Some of them have adopted the impossible 
thesis that England, France, Belgium and Italy 
fought this war with a view to protecting the United 
States. It will save their time and trouble if they 
will understand, once and for all, that Americans do 
not believe it. But Americans should consider that 
although the allies did not fight the war to protect 
the United States, their fighting it did in fact protect 
the United States. 

Text-books may say this, and balance sheets may 
impeccably say that, but a shell-hole in a cottage 
roof convinces more than a brigade of bookkeepers. 
Perhaps the roof covered those who cared never a 
rap about us, but the hole ought not to be there. It 
does not look well, especially in winter. It means 
some degree of unhappiness to some one. In the 
years of war many roofs in France were so filigreed. 
Neither the English government nor the English 
rubber trust is prodigally altruist; undoubtedly the 
British officer was different from the American offi- 
cer; that has nothing to do with the civilians dis- 
emboweled by Zeppelins in Piccadilly, or with the 
five shillings that many Englishmen must pay out 
of every twenty that come in, or with the one- 
armed, square-shouldered men looking for work. 

Before long the interest and sinking funds on 
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American loans to Europe will exceed the scheduled 
payments on account of war debts. In other words, 
France and England for years to come must recon- 
cile themselves to being debtors. They are no 
longer creditors who grant favors. The regulation 
of obligations in the anonymous business world 
occurs for the most part easily and quietly, but 
“debtor government and creditor government” has 
a loud sound. It is everybody’s business on every- 
body’s tongue and cumulatively heaps on countries 
burdens they do not deserve. So when these inter- 
national accounts are posted at the world’s cross- 
ways, they are a sign of inferiority for the debtor. 
The Englishman who has believed in Britain’s finan- 
cial predominance, the Frenchman who thinks of 
the days of Colbert, are both hurt by this new con- 
dition, so much so that some Englishmen have been 
ill-judged enough to describe debt-paying as “trib- 
ute” and we have lately had one or two examples 
of unwisdom from the French side. Let us not waste 
time on that, but let us consider how we should feel 
if we with others had won the greatest war in his- 
tory and then for our pains were at once put in this 
position of inferiority. If Americans can afford to 
give up the money, they may do well to relieve the 
Allies from this reminder of inferiority. Sentiment 
is a factor in this present world of close communica- 
tion and annihilated distances which the books and 
blackboards generally forget. 

The United States, or, rather, Americans acting 
through their government, have in this present situ- 
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ation an opportunity that they do not quite under- 
stand. When Washington spoke of “entangling alli- 
ances,” he meant just what he said. Because one 
esteems one’s next-door neighbor, it does not mean 
that one is bound to assist him at his toilette. The 
Old World criticizes the United States as the land 
where individuality is vanishing, yet when Ameri- 
cans seek to preserve their national individuality 
Europeans talk about “isolation.” If the United 
States should forgive these wretched debts, Ameri- 
cans would have it understood rather more than 
seriously that they are not to be pestered again with 
European misbehavior. That is not unreasonable, 
for the motive of such forgiving would be an under- 
standing of European sentiment and a real respect 
for it. Americans will not ask for gratitude. For 
many years Europe has taught them to give over 
such simplicity. But they will firmly determine that 
so far as they are concerned the bargain shall be 
kept. They are sick of the rancid hates of Europe, 
and they are appalled by Europe’s impenetrable ego- 
tism. There could be such an arrangement, where 
the sentiment of one side is respected and in return 
the wishes of the other side are honestly observed. 
If the American voter a thousand miles from tide- 
water will be wise and good enough to support politi- 
cal exercise of this sympathy, we can rest easy in 
our imaginary “isolation.” If not, our descendants 
may some day wish that their ancestors had pos- 
sessed a broader view. Our sky is clear at present, 
there seems assurance of good weather, our peace and 
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our prosperity are not threatened. But every gen- 
eration which has not known war becomes impa- 
tient of peace. Their publicists, their poets and 
some of their statesmen are likely to talk of the 
stimulus of war and to lament the rust of peace, to 
seek change and, worst of all, to forget the bleeding 
and the burning. It is one thing to visit the amphi- 
theatre when it is an imposing relic. It is quite 
another to remember the time when they dragged 
out the corpses. So it may be with a future genera- 
tion that gilds war too much. No one knows what 
China will bring out of the present bedlam. No 
one knows what Russia will do in the next ten years. 
It is a bold and complacent man who can say that 
the United States will never need friends. 

If we take payment, in the form of goods, from 
Europe, we shall be furnishing an incentive, which 
is already strong enough, to compete with our indus- 
tries in a manner calculated to injure some of them. 
We shall have consciences that are not quite easy, 
because we shall hurt our European friends and 
because there will always be a doubt in our minds 
whether or not we are acting oppressively. It is not 
in our own best interest to take the money, and per- 
haps it is no way to behave. We shall endure an 
amount of European dislike which may prove to be 
an exceedingly bad investment. We shall not de- 
serve the dislike, but we shall nevertheless have to 
take the consequences of it. For these reasons we 
shall do well to cancel the debts and put the burden 
of paying them on our taxpayers, provided we can 
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make Europe really understand that it will not be 
possible to induce the United States to finance their 
next war. 

In the meantime, while the voters are making up 
their minds, Americans will also do well to stop lec- 
turing Europe and instructing foreigners as to our 
moral superiority, the magnificence of our ideals 
and the excellence of our methods of dealing with 
all human affairs. English and French dislike for 
Americans is due far more to our attitude of supe- 
riority than to our exactions. If we are superior, 
let us keep it to ourselves, instead of telling the 
world about it. The Greeks may have been entitled 
to describe all other people as barbarians, but no 
nation of today has the right to behave as if its 
virtues were superior to those of any other. 
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APPENDIX 
I 
VENEZUELA Bounpary DisputTs 


Department of State to American Minister Bayard 

in London, July 20, 1895. 
“... the forcible intrusion of European Powers 
into American politics is to be deprecated—if, as it 
is to be deprecated, it should be resisted and pre- 
vented—such resistance and prevention must come 
from the United States... 

“Today the United States is practically Sovereign 
on this continent, and its fiat is law upon the sub- 
jects to which it confines its interposition. ... It 
is because, in addition to all other grounds, its in- 
finite resources, combined with its isolated position, 
render it master of the situation, and practically in- 
vulnerable as against any or all other Powers. .. . 

“Tn these circumstances, the duty of the President 
appears to him unmistakable and imperative. Great 
Britain’s assertion of title to the disputed territory, 
combined with her refusal to have that title investi- 
gated, being a substantial appropriation of the terri- 
tory to her own use, not to protest and give warning 


that the transaction will be regarded as injurious to 
135 
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the interests of the people of the United States, as 
well as oppressive in itself, would be to ignore an 
established policy with which the honor and welfare 
of this country are closely identified... . 

“You are instructed, therefore, to present the fore- 
going views to Lord Salisbury by reading to him this 
communication (leaving with him a copy should he 
so desire) and to reinforce them by such pertinent 
considerations as will doubtless occur to you... .” 


President Cleveland to Congress, December 17, 
1895. 
“ |... the dispute has reached such a stage as to 
make it now incumbent on the United States to take 
measures to determine with sufficient certainty for 
its justification what is the true divisional line be- 
tween the Republic of Venezuela and British Guiana. 
. . . When such a report is made and accepted, it 
will in my opinion be the duty of the United States 
to resist by every means in its power as a wilful 
aggression upon its rights and interests the appro- 
priation by Great Britain of any lands or the exer- 
cise of governmental jurisdiction over any territory 
which, after investigation, we have determined of 
right belongs to Venezuela. 

“In making these recommendations I am fully 
alive to the responsibility incurred, and keenly real- 
ize all the consequences that may follow. . . .” 


See speeches in the Senate by Senators Cullom, 
Lodge, Hawley, Chandler and Wilson, the last of 
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whom remarked, “I think we should annex in some 
way or other all the countries in this hemisphere. 
War is a good thing.” 

See also the New York Sun, Times, Journal and 
Tribune editorials. The Evening Post and the World 
were more conciliatory, and in consequence of their 
attitude Theodore Roosevelt expressed the hope that 
their editors would be imprisoned “the minute hos- 
tilities began,”’ and Senator Lodge alleged, in the 
Senate, that they ought to be prosecuted under a 
statute of 1799 for carrying on correspondence with 
a foreign government. 


II 
Tue FourTeeN Points 
January 8, 1918 


I. Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at, 
after which there shall be no private international 
understandings of any kind but diplomacy shall pro- 
ceed always frankly and in the public view. 

II. Absolute freedom of navigation upon the 
seas, outside territorial waters, alike in peace and in 
war, except as the seas may be closed in whole or 
in part by international action for the enforcement 
of international covenants. 

III. The removal, so far as possible, of all eco- 
nomic barriers and the establishment of an equality 
of trade conditions among all the nations consenting 
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to the peace and associating themselves for its main- 
tenance. 

IV. Adequate guarantees given and taken that 
national armaments will be reduced to the lowest 
point consistent with domestic safety. 

V. A free, open-minded and absolutely impartial 
adjustment of all coloniai claims, based upon a strict 
observance of the principle that in determining all 
such questions of sovereignty the interests of the 
populations concerned must have equal weight with 
the equitable claims of the government whose title 
is to be determined. 

VI. The evacuation of all Russian territory and 
such a settlement of all questions affecting Russia 
as will secure the best and freest co-operation of the 
other nations of the world in obtaining for her an 
unhampered and unembarrassed opportunity for the 
independent determination of her own political de- 
velopment and national policy and assure her of a 
sincere welcome into the society of free nations 
under institutions of her own choosing; and, more 
than a welcome, assistance also of every kind that 
she may need and may herself desire. The treat- 
ment accorded Russia by her sister nations in the 
months to come will be the acid test of their good 
will, of their comprehension of her needs as distin- 
guished from their own interests, and of their intel- 
ligent and unselfish sympathy. 

VII. Belgium, the whole world will agree, must 
be evacuated and restored, without any attempt to 
limit the sovereignty which she enjoys in common 
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with all other free nations. No other single act will 
serve as this will serve to restore confidence among 
the nations in the laws which they have themselves 
set and determined for the government of their rela- 
tions with one another. Without this healing act 
the whole structure and validity of international law 
is forever impaired. 

VIII. All French territory should be freed and 
the invaded portions restored, and the wrong done 
to France by Prussia in 1871 in the matter of Alsace- 
Lorraine, which has unsettled the peace of the world 
for nearly 50 years, should be righted, in order that 
peace may once more be made secure in the interest 
of all. 

IX. A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy 
should be effected along clearly recognizable lines 
of nationality. 

X. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place 
among the nations we wish to see safeguarded and 
assured, should be accorded the freest opportunity of 
autonomous development. 

XI. Rumania, Serbia and Montenegro should be 
evacuated; occupied territories restored; Serbia ac- 
corded free and secure access to the sea, and the rela- 
tions of the several Balkan states to one another 
determined by friendly counsel along historically 
established lines of allegiance and nationality; and 
international guarantees of the political and eco- 
nomic independence and territorial integrity of the 
several Balkan states should be entered into. 

XII. Turkish portions of the present Ottoman 
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Empire should be assured a secure sovereignty, but 
the other nationalities which are now under Turkish 
rule should be assured an undoubted security of life 
and an absolutely unmolested opportunity of au- 
tonomous development, and the Dardanelles should 
be permanently opened as a free passage to the ships 
and commerce of all nations under international 
guarantees. 

XIII. An independent Polish state should be 
erected which should include the territories inhab- 
ited by indisputably Polish populations, which 
should be assured a free and secure access to the 
sea and whose political and economic independence 
and territorial integrity should be guaranteed by 
international covenant. 

XIV. A general association of nations must be 
formed under specific covenants for the purpose of 
affording mutual guarantees of political independ- 
ence and territorial integrity to great and small 
states alike. 


III 


ARMISTICE CONVENTION WITH GERMANY 


Signed in Compiégne Forest, near Rethondes, 
November 11, 1918. 


Effective November 11, 1918, 11 a.m., French time 
(Translation ) 


Between Marshal Foch, commander in chief of the 
allied armies, acting in the name of the allied and 
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associated powers, with Admiral Wemyss, first sea 
lord, on the one hand, 

and 

Herr Erzberger, secretary of state, president of 
the German delegation, 

Count von Oberndorff, envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary, 

Maj. Gen. von Winterfeldt, 

Capt. Vanselow (German navy), 
duly empowered and acting with the concurrence of 
the German Chancellor on the other hand; 

An armistice has been concluded on the following 
conditions: 


Conditions of the Armistice Concluded with 
Germany 


(A) ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


I. Cessation of hostilities by land and in the air 
six hours after the signing of the armistice. 

II. Immediate evacuation of the invaded coun- 
tries—Belgium, France, Luxemburg, as well as Al- 
sace-Lorraine—so ordered as to be completed within 
15 days from the signature of the armistice. 

German troops which have not left the above- 
mentioned territories within the period fixed will be 
made prisoners of war. 

Occupation by the allied and United States forces 
jointly will keep pace with the evacuation in these 
areas. 

All movements of evacuation and occupation will 
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be regulated in accordance with a Note (Annex I) 
drawn up at the time of the signing of the armistice. 

III. Repatriation, beginning at once, to be com- 
pleted within 15 days, of all inhabitants of the coun- 
tries above enumerated (including hostages, persons 
under trial, or condemned). 

IV. Surrender in good condition by the German 
armies of the following equipment: 

5,000 guns (2,500 heavy, 2,500 field), 

25,000 machine guns, 

3,000 minenwerfers, 

1,700 aeroplanes (fighters, bombers—firstly all 
D. 7’s and night-bombing machines). 

The above to be delivered in situ to the allied 
and United States troops in accordance with the 
detailed conditions laid down in the Note (Annex I) 
drawn up at the time of the signing of the armistice. 

V. Evacuation by the German armies of the dis- 
tricts on the left bank of the Rhine. 

These districts on the left bank of the Rhine shall 
be administered by the local authorities under the 
control of the allied and United States armies of 
occupation. 

The occupation of these territories by allied and 
United States troops will be assured by garrisons 
holding the principal crossings of the Rhine (Mainz, 
Coblenz, Cologne), together with bridgeheads at 
these points of a 30-kilometer (about 19 miles) 
radius on the right bank, and by garrisons similarly 
holding the strategic points of the region. 
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A neutral zone shall be reserved on the right bank 
of the Rhine, between the river and a line drawn 
parallel to the bridgeheads and the river, and 10 
kilometers (614 miles) distant from them, between 
the Dutch frontier and the Swiss frontier. 

Evacuation by the enemy of the Rhine districts 
(right and left banks) shall be so ordered as to be 
completed within a further period of 16 days, in all 
31 days after the signing of the armistice. 

All movements of evacuation and occupation will 
be regulated according to the Note (Annex 1) drawn 
up at the time of the signing of the armistice. 

VI. In all territories evacuated by the enemy, all 
evacuation of the inhabitants shall be forbidden; 
neither damage nor harm shall be done to the per- 
sons or property of the inhabitants. 

No person shall be prosecuted for having taken 
part in any military measures previous to the sign- 
ing of the armistice. 

No destruction of any kind shall be committed. 

Military establishments of all kinds shall be deliv- 
ered intact, as well as military stores of food, muni- 
tions, and equipment, which shall not have been 
removed during the periods fixed for evacuation. 

No measure of a general or official character shall 
be taken which would have as a consequence the 
depreciation of industrial establishments or a reduc- 
tion of their personnel. 

VII. Roads and means of communication of 
every kind, railroads, waterways, roads, bridges, 
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telegraphs, telephones, etc., shall be in no manner 
impaired. 

All civil and military personnel at present em- 
ployed on them shall remain. 

Five thousand locomotives and 150,000 wagons, 
in good working order, with all necessary spare parts 
and fittings, shall be delivered to the Associated 
Powers within the period fixed in Annex No. 2 (not 
exceeding 31 days in all). 

Five thousand motor lorries are also to be deliv- 
ered in good condition within 36 days. 

The railways of Alsace-Lorraine shall be handed 
over within 31 days, together with all personnel and 
material belonging to the organization of this system. 

Further, the necessary working material in the 
territories on the left bank of the Rhine shall be 
left in situ. 

All stores of coal and material for upkeep of per- 
manent way, signals, and repair shops, shall be left 
in situ and kept in an efficient state by Germany, so 
far as the working of the means of communication 
on the left bank of the Rhine is concerned. 

All lighters taken from the Allies shall be restored 
to them. 

The note attached as Annex 2 defines the details 
of these measures. 

VIII. The German command shall be responsible 
for revealing within 48 hours after the signing of 
the armistice all mines or delay-troops, and shall 
facilitate their discovery and destruction. 
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The German command shall also reveal all de- 
structive measures that may have been taken (such 
as poisoning or pollution of wells, springs, etc.), 
under penalty of reprisals. 

IX. The right of requisition shall be exercised 
by the allied and United States armies in all occu- 
pied territories, save for settlement of accounts with 
authorized persons. 

The upkeep of the troops of occupation in the 
Rhine districts (excluding Alsace-Lorraine) shall be 
charged to the German government. 

X. The immediate repatriation, without reci- 
procity, according to detailed conditions which shall 
be fixed, of all allied and United States prisoners of 
war, including those under trial and condemned. 
The allied powers and the United States of America 
shall be able to dispose of these prisoners as they 
think fit. 

This condition annuls all previous conventions 
regarding prisoners of war, including that of July, 
1918, now being ratified. 

However, the repatriation of German prisoners of 
war interned in Holland and Switzerland shall con- 
tinue as heretofore. The repatriation of German 
prisoners of war shall be settled at the conclusion of 
the peace preliminaries. 

XI. Sick and wounded who can not be removed 
from territory evacuated by the German forces shall 
be cared for by German personnel, who will be left 
on the spot with the necessary material. 
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(B) CLAUSES RELATING TO THE EASTERN FRONTIERS 
OF GERMANY 


XII. All German troops at present in territory 
which before the war formed part of Austria~Hun- 
gary, Rumania, or Turkey, shall withdraw within 
the frontiers of Germany as they existed on August 
1, 1914. 

All German troops at present in territories which 
before the war formed part of Russia must likewise 
return to within the frontiers of Germany as above 
defined, as soon as the Allies shall think the moment 
suitable, having regard to the internal situation of 
these territories. 

XIII. Evacuation by German troops to begin at 
once; all German instructors, prisoners and agents, 
civilian as well as military, now on the territory of 
Russia (frontiers as existing on August 1, 1914), to 
be recalled. 

XIV. German troops to cease at once all requisi- 
tions, seizures or coercive measures with a view to 
obtaining supplies intended for Germany in Ruma- 
nia and Russia (frontiers as existing on August 1, 
1914). 

XV. Annulment of the treaties of Bucharest and 
Brest-Litovsk and of the supplementary treaties. 

XVI. The Allies shall have free access to the ter- 
ritories evacuated by the Germans on their eastern 
frontier, either through Danzig or by the Vistula, in 
order to convey supplies to the populations of these 
territories or for the purpose of maintaining order. 
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(c) IN EAST AFRICA 


XVII. Evacuation of all German forces operat- 
ing in East Africa within a period specified by the 
Allies. 


(D) GENERAL CLAUSES 


XVIII. Repatriation without reciprocity, within 
a maximum period of one month, in accordance 
with detailed conditions hereafter to be fixed, of all 
interned civilians, including hostages and persons 
under trial and convicted, who may be subjects of 
allied or associated States other than those men- 
tioned in Clause III. 


Financial clauses 


XIX. With the reservation of any future con- 
cessions and claims by the Allies and United States, 
reparation for damage done. 

While the armistice lasts, no public securities 
shall be removed by the enemy which can serve as 
a pledge to the Allies for the recovery of reparation 
for war losses. 

Immediate restitution of the cash deposit in the 
National Bank of Belgium and, in general, immedi- 
ate return of all documents, specie, stocks, shares, 
paper money, together with plant for the issue 
thereof, affecting public or private interests in the 
invaded countries. 

Restitution of the Russian and Rumanian gold 
yielded to Germany or taken by that power. 
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This gold shall be held in trust by the Allies until 
peace is signed. 


(—) NAVAL CLAUSES 


XX. Immediate cessation of all hostilities at sea 
and definite information to be given as to the posi- 
tion and movements of all German ships. Notifica- 
tion to be given to neutrals that freedom of naviga- 
tion in all territorial waters is given to the naval 
and mercantile marines of the allied and associated 
powers, all questions of neutrality being waived. 

XXI. All naval and mercantile marine prisoners 
of war of the allies and associated powers in German 
hands to be returned without reciprocity. 

XXII. Surrender at the ports specified by the 
Allies and the United States of all submarines at 
present in existence (including all submarine cruisers 
and mine layers), with armament and equipment 
complete. Those that can not put to sea shall be 
denuded of the crew and equipment and shall remain 
under the supervision of the Allies and the United 
States. 

Submarines ready to put to sea shall be prepared 
to leave German ports immediately on receipt of a 
wireless order to sail to the port of surrender, the 
remainder to follow as early as possible. 

The conditions of this article shall be completed 
within 14 days of the signing of the armistice. 

XXIII. The German surface warships, which 
shall be designated by the Allies and the United 
States of America, shall forthwith be dismantled 
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and thereafter interned in neutral ports, or, failing 
them, allied ports, to be designated by the Allies 
and the United States of America. They shall re- 
main there under the surveillance of the Allies and 
the United States of America, only care and main- 
tenance parties being left on board. 

The vessels designated by the Allies are: 

6 battle cruisers. 

10 battleships. 

8 light cruisers (including 2 mine layers). 

50 destroyers of the most modern type. 

All other surface warships (including river craft) 
are to be concentrated in German naval bases, to 
be designated by the Allies and the United States 
of America, completely dismantled and placed under 
the supervision of the Allies and the United States 
of America. 

The military equipment of all vessels of the 
auxiliary fleet is to be landed. 

All vessels specified for internment shall be ready 
to leave German ports seven days after the signing 
of the armistice. 

Directions for the voyage shall be given by wire- 
less. 

XXIV. The Allies and the United States of 
America shall have the right to sweep up all mine 
fields and to destroy all obstructions laid by Ger- 
many outside German territorial waters, the posi- 
tions of which are to be indicated. 

XXV. Free access to and from the Baltic for the 
naval and mercantile marines of the allied and asso- 
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ciated powers, secured by the occupation of all Ger- 
man forts, fortifications, batteries, and defense works 
of all kinds in all the channels between the Cattegat 
and the Baltic, and by the sweeping up and destruc- 
tion of all mines and obstructions within and with- 
out German territorial waters, without any questions 
of neutrality being raised by Germany, the positions 
of all such mines and obstructions to be indicated, 
and the plans relating thereto to be supplied. 

XXVI. The existing blockade conditions set up 
by the allied and associated powers are to remain 
unchanged, German merchant ships found at sea 
remaining liable to capture. 

The Allies and United States contemplate the pro- 
visioning of Germany during the armistice as shall 
be found necessary. 

XXVII. All aerial forces are to be concentrated 
and immobilized in German bases specified by the 
Allies and the United States of America. 

XXVIII. In evacuating the Belgian coasts and 
ports, Germany shall abandon in situ and intact all 
port material and material for inland waterways, also 
all merchant ships, tugs and lighters, all naval air- 
craft and air materials and stores, all arms and arma- 
ments and all stores and apparatus of all kinds. 

XXIX. All Black Sea ports are to be evacuated 
by Germany; all Russian warships seized by Ger- 
many in the Black Sea are to be handed over to 
the Allies and the United States of America; all 
neutral merchant ships seized in the Black Sea are 
to be released; all warlike and other material of all 
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kinds seized in those ports are to be handed over, 
and German materials as specified in Clause XXVIII 
are to be abandoned. 

XXX. All merchant ships at present in German 
hands belonging to the allied and associated powers 
are to be restored to ports specified by the Allies and 
the United States of America without reciprocity. 

XXXI. No destruction of ships or of materials 
to be permitted before evacuation, delivery, or 
restoration. 

XXXII. The German Government shall for- 
mally notify all the neutral Governments, and 
particularly the Governments of Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Holland, that all restrictions 
placed on the trading of their vessels with the 
allied and associated countries, whether by the 
German Government or by private German in- 
terests, and whether in return for’ the export of 


*Or “in return for specific concessions, such as the export,” etc. 
The French text published by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
which is regarded as controlling, reads: “Toutes les restrictions 
imposées . . . soit par le Gouvernement allemand lui-méme, soit 
par des enterprises allemandes privées, contra l’exportation de ma- 
tériaux de constructions, navales ou non, sont immédiatement 
annulées.” 

On the other hand, the French text as printed in Naval War 
College, International Law Documents . . . 1918, reads: “Toutes 
les restrictions imposées au trafic de leurs batiments avec les 
Puissances Alliées et Associées, soit par le Gouvernement alle- 
mand lui-méme, soit par des enterprises allemands privées, sozt 
en retour de concessions définies comme Vemportation de ma- 
tériaux de construction navals, ou non, sont immédiatement an- 
nulées.” The French text as printed by the British Government 
in Miscellaneous No. 25, 1918, corresponds with the American text. 
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shipbuilding materials, or not, are immediately 
cancelled. 

XXXIII. No transfer of German merchant ship- 
ping of any description to any neutral flag is to take 
place after signature of the armistice. 


(F) DURATION OF ARMISTICE 


XXXIV. The duration of the armistice is to be 
36 days, with the option of extension. 

During this period, on failure of execution of any 
of the above clauses, the armistice may be denounced 
by one of the contracting parties on 48 hours’ pre- 
vious notice. 

It is understood that failure to execute Articles III 
and XVIII completely in the periods specified is not 
to give reason for denunciation of the armistice, save 
where such failure is due to malice aforethought. 

To insure the execution of the present convention 
under the most favorable conditions, the principle 
of a permanent international armistice commission 
is recognized. This commission will act under the 
supreme authority of the high command, military 
and naval, of the allied armies. 

The present armistice was signed on November 
11, 1918, at 5 o’clock a.m. (French time). 


(Signed)  F. Focu. ERZBERGER. 
R. E. Wemyss. OBERNDORFF. 
WINTERFELDT. 


VANSELOW. 
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IV 
GERMANY 
1921 


TREATY RESTORING FRIENDLY RELATIONS 


Signed at Berlin August 25, 1921; ratification ad- 
vised by the Senate October 18, 1921; ratified by the 
President October 21, 1921; ratified by Germany 
November 2, 1921; ratifications exchanged at Ber- 
lin November 11, 1921; proclaimed November 
14, 1921 


(Treaty Series, No. 658: 42 Statutes at Large.) 


ARTICLES 


Preamble reciting pertinent stipulations of Joint 
Resolution of Congress of July 2, 1921 


I. Rights, privileges, etc., of United States under 
treaty of Versailles. 
II. Parts of that treaty under which United States 
does and does not claim rights, privileges, etc. 
III. Ratification. 


The United States of America and Germany: 

Considering that the United States, acting in con- 
junction with its co-belligerents, entered into an 
Armistice with Germany on November 11, 1918, in 
order that a Treaty of Peace might be concluded; 
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Considering that the Treaty of Versailles was 
signed on June 28, 1919, and came into force accord- 
ing to the terms of its Article 440, but has not been 
ratified by the United States; 

Considering that the Congress of the United 
States passed a Joint Resolution, approved by the 
President July 2, 1921, which reads in part as 
follows: 

“RESOLVED BY THE SENATE AND HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA IN CONGRESS ASSEM- 
BLED, That the state of war declared to exist be- 
tween the Imperial German Government and the 
United States of America by the joint resolution of 
Congress approved April 6, 1917, is hereby declared 
at an end. 

“Sec. 2. That in making this declaration, and as 
a part of it, there are expressly reserved to the 
United States of America and its nationals any and 
all rights, privileges, indemnities, reparations, or 
advantages, together with the right to enforce the 
same, to which it or they have become entitled 
under the terms of the armistice signed Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, or any extensions or modifications 
thereof; 1 or which were acquired by or are in the 
possession of the United States of America by 
reason of its participation in the war or to which 
its nationals have thereby become rightfully en- 
titled; or which, under the treaty of Versailles, have 
been stipulated for its or their benefit; or to which 
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it is entitled as one of the principal allied and asso- 
ciated powers; or to which it is entitled by virtue 
of any Act or Acts of Congress; or otherwise. 

* * * * * * * * 

“Sec. 5. All property of the Imperial German 
Government, or its successor or successors, and of 
all German nationals, which was, on April 6, 1917, 
in or has since that date come into the possession 
or under control of, or has been the subject of a 
demand by the United States of America or of any 
of its officers, agents, or employees, from any source 
or by any agency whatsoever, and all property of 
the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment, or its successor or successors, and of all Aus- - 
tro-Hungarian nationals which was on December 7, 
1917, in or has since that date come into the posses- 
sion or under control of, or has been the subject of a 
demand by the United States of America or any of 
its officers, agents, or employees, from any source or 
by any agency whatsoever, shall be retained by the 
United States of America and no disposition thereof 
made, except as shall have been heretofore or spe- 
cifically hereafter shall be provided by law until such 
time as the Imperial German Government and the 
Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government, 
or their successor or successors, shall have respec- 
tively made suitable provision for the satisfaction of 
all claims against said Governments respectively, of 
all persons, wheresoever domiciled, who owe perma- 
nent allegiance to the United States of America 
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and who have suffered, through the acts of the Im- 
perial German Government, or .ts agents, or the 
Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government, 
or its agents, since July 31, 1914, loss, damage, or 
injury to their persons or property, directly or in- 
directly, whether through the ownership of shares of 
stock in German, Austro-Hungarian, American, or 
other corporations, or in consequence of hostilities or 
of any operations of war, or otherwise and also shall 
have granted to persons owing permanent allegiance 
to the United States of America most-favored-nation 
treatment, whether the same be national or other- 
wise, in all matters affecting residence, business, pro- 
fession, trade, navigation, commerce and industrial 
property rights, and until the Imperial German Goy- 
ernment and the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hunga- 
rian Government, or their successor or successors, 
shall have respectively confirmed to the United 
States of America all fines, forfeitures, penalties, and 
seizures imposed or made by the United States of 
America during the war, whether in respect to the 
property of the Imperial German Government or 
German nationals or the Imperial and Royal Austro- 
Hungarian Government or Austro-Hungarian na- 
tionals, and shall have waived any and all pecuniary 
claims against the United States of America.” 

Being desirous of restoring the friendly relations 
existing between the two Nations prior to the out- 
break of war: 

Have for that purpose appointed their plenipo- 
tentiaries: 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 

Ellis Loring Dresel, Commissioner of the United 
States of America to Germany, 


and 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE GERMAN EM- 
PIRE 
Dr. Friedrich Rosen, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Who, having communicated their full powers, 
found to be in good and due form, have agreed as 
follows: 


ARTICLE I 


Germany undertakes to accord to the United 
States, and the United States shall have and enjoy, 
all the rights, privileges, indemnities, reparations or 
advantages specified in the aforesaid Joint Resolu- 
tion of the Congress of the United States of July 2, 
1921, including all the rights and advantages stipu- 
lated for the benefit of the United States in the 
Treaty of Versailles which the United States shall 
fully enjoy notwithstanding the fact that such 
Treaty has not been ratified by the United States. 


ARTICLE II 


With a view to defining more particularly the obli- 
gations of Germany under the foregoing Article with 
respect to certain provisions in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, it is understood and agreed between the High 
Contracting Parties: 
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(1) That the rights and advantages stipulated in 
that Treaty for the benefit of the United States, 
which it is intended the United States shall have and 
enjoy, are those defined in Section 1, of Part IV, and 
Parts V, VI, VIII, IX, X, XI, XII, XIV and XV. 

The United States in availing itself of the rights 
and advantages stipulated in the provisions of that 
Treaty mentioned in this paragraph will do so in a 
manner consistent with the rights accorded to Ger- 
many under such provisions. 

(2) That the United States shall not be bound by 
the provisions of Part I of that Treaty, nor by any 
provisions of that Treaty including those mentioned 
in Paragraph (1) of this Article, which relate to the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, nor shall the 
United States be bound by any action taken by the 
League of Nations, or by the Council or by the 
Assembly thereof, unless the United States shall ex- 
pressly give its assent to such action. 

(3) That the United States assumes no obliga- 
tions under or with respect to the provisions of Part 
II, Part III, Sections 2 to 8 inclusive of Part IV, and 
Part XIII of that Treaty. 

(4) That, while the United States is privileged 
to participate in the Reparation Commission, accord- 
ing to the terms of Part VIII of that Treaty, and in 
any other Commission established under the Treaty 
or under any agreement supplemental thereto, the 
United States is not bound to participate in any such 
commission unless it shall elect to do so. 

(5) That the periods of time to which reference 
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is made in Article 440 of the Treaty of Versailles 
shall run, with respect to any act or election on the 
part of the United States, from the date of the com- 
ing into force of the present Treaty. 


ARTICLE III 


The present Treaty shall be ratified in accordance 
with the constitutional forms of the High Contract- 
ing Parties and shall take effect immediately on the 
exchange of ratifications which shall take place as 
soon as possible at Berlin. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the respective pleni- 
potentiaries have signed this Treaty and have here- 
unto affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate in Berlin this twenty-fifth day 
of August, 1921. . 


(SEAL) 
(SEAL) 
Exuis Lorinc DRESEL. 
Rosen. 
V 


THe Loan To GERMANY 


The bankers conference passed a resolution em- 
bodying its decision on August 16 in the following 
terms: 

It is agreed that the putting into execution of the 
Dawes scheme and the arrangements for that purpose 
embodied in the present agreement depend on the issue 
of a loan of 800,000,000 gold marks for the purposes of 
the plan, and are conditional on the said issue. 
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The Allied Governments, desiring that this loan should 
be successfully raised, and contemplating that the loan 
will be a first lien on the security pledged thereto, will 
invite the central banks in their respective countries to 
use their good offices to facilitate the placing of the loan. 


The loan was issued at 92 on eight markets, in 
which the offerings taken and their equivalent in 
Reichsmarks were as follows: ? 

After meeting all expenses and accounting for ex- 
change variations, the German Government received 
805,418,950 gold marks from the loan. 


Decision No. 2950 (1) of the Reparation Commission 
October 13, 1924. 


* * * * * * * * 


Hereby in exercise of the power conferred by Arti- 
cle 248 of the Treaty of Versailles to make exceptions 
to the first charge created by that Treaty upon all 
the assets and revenues of the German Empire and 
its constituent States for the cost of reparation and 
other costs and of every or any other power the said 


? National City Bank, Economic Conditions, etc., January, 1925, 
p. 19. 


Reichsmarks 
ING Wind OF: ce cnatcaain- cee tee $110,000,000 461,780,000 
London: Ware stae cee coer £12,000,000 245,148,000 
PGTIS Jt eyo ones cone eras ce 3,000,000 61,287,000 
ZAUICN Ko isaeatee wine tee nae 3,000,000 61,287,000 
Amsterdam: | yscciecuamter soe 2,500,000 51,072,560 
IBYUSSEIB A, uch onan ewes & ote 1,500,000 30,643,500 
Stockholm (yarauese soc ee Kr. 25,200,000 28,350,000 
FROM. ci} ioe alornee a ieRreaitts Lire 100,000,000 20,429,000 


DO btal iia's Few hci se bak ee Ee 959,997,000 
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Commission thereunto enabling and in execution of 
the Experts’ Plan so accepted as aforesaid by all the 
Governments concerned, 

Postpones to the payments necessary for the serv- 
ice of the said German Loan (a) the charges on the 
assets and revenues of Germany and the German 
States, and on the Controlled Revenues respectively 
created by the said Article 248 and by the Experts’ 
Plan, and (b) any and every other charge to which 
the powers of the said Commission extend and ex-. 
cepts the said assets and revenues whether controlled 
or otherwise accordingly to the intent that the said 
Agent General for Reparation Payments (assenting 
hereto) shall in priority to and before providing for 
or allowing the costs of reparation, restitution or 
any other obligation of Germany under the Experts’ 
Plan or under the Treaty of Versailles or under any 
Treaty Agreement or Arrangement under Article 248 
thereof or otherwise by cash payments or by deliv- 
eries in kind (whether direct or by the operation of 
any Recovery Act Decree), or otherwise howsoever 
make provision for the service of the said German 
Loan by means of payments to the Trustees or other 
proper officer or officers appointed under the Con- 
tracts relating to that Loan out of the sums going to 
the credit of the Agent General under the Experts’ 
Plan and that in the event of such provision not be- 
ing duly and fully made resort may be had on behalf 
of the holders of the Bonds of the said German Ioan 
to the Controlled Revenues in priority to the claims 
of the Reparation Commission. 
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VI 


STATEMENT OF AMOUNTS PAYABLE TO THD UNITED STATES ON ACCOUNT 
OF PROPOSED REFUNDING BONDS TO BH ISSUED BY GREAT BRITAIN 


] 
Schedule of an- 
nual install- 
ments to be 
paid by British 
Government on, 


Schedule of an- 
nual principal 


installments to} Total annual 


Principal |refunding bonds eh aa Year 
Bt rate of & per] be paid. on ac-) payments 
cent for first 10 cipal 
years, 34% per P 
cent until final 
payment 
$4,600,000,000 $138,000,000 $23,000,000 $161,000,000 1 
4,577,000,000 137,310,000 23,000,000 160,310,000 2 
4,554,000,000 136,620,000 24,000,000 160,620,000 3 
4,530,000,000 135,900,000 25,000,000 160,900,000 4 
4,505,000,000 135,150,000 25,000,000 160,150,000 5 
4,480,000,000 134,400,000 27,000,000 161,400,000 6 
4,453,000,000 133,590,000 27,000,000 160,590,000 7 
4,426,000,000 132,780,000 28,000,000 160,780,000 8 
4,398,000,000 131,940,000 28,000,000 159,940,000 9 
4,370,000,000 131,100,000 30,000,000 161,100,000 10 
4,340,000,000 151,900,000 32,000,000 183,900,000 11 
4,308,000,000 150,780,000 32,000,000 182,780,000 12 
4,276,000,000 149,660,000 32,000,000 181,660,000 13 
4,244,000,000 148,540,000) 32,000,000 180,540,000 14 
4,212,000,000 147,420,000 37,000,000 184,420,000 15 
4,175,000,000 146,125,000 37,000,000 183,125,000 16 
4,138,000,000 144,830,000 37,000,000 181,830,000 AF 
4,101,000,000 143,535,000 42,000,000 185,535,000 18 
4,059,000,000 142,065,000 42,000,000 184,065,000 19 
4,017,000,000 140,595,000 42,000,000 182,595,000 20 
3,975,000,000 139,125,000 42,000,000 181,125,000 21 
3,933,000,000 137,655,000 46,000,000 183,655,000 22 
3,887,000,000 136,045,000 46,000,000 182,045,000 23 
8,841,000,000 134,435,000 46,000,000 180,435,000 24 
3,795,000,000 132,825,000 51,000,000 183,825,000 25 
3,744,000,000 131,040,000 51,000,000 182,040,000 26 
3,693,000,000 129,255,000 51,000,000 180,255,000 27 
3,642,000,000 127,470,000 53,000,000 180,470,000 28 
3,589,000,000 125,615,000 55,000,000 180,615,000 29 
8,534,000,000 123,690,000 57,000,000 180,690,000 30 
3,477,000,000 121,695,000 60,000,000 181,695,000 31 
3,417,000,000 119,595,000 64,000,000 183,595,000 32 
8,353,000,000 117,355,000 64,000,000 181,355,000 33 
3,289,000,000 115,115,000 64,000,000 179,115,000 34 
3,225,000,000 112,875,000 67,000,000 179,875,000 35 
3,158,000,000 110,530,000 70,000,000 180,530,000 36 
3,088,000,000 108,080,000 72,000,000 180,080,000 387 
8,016,000,000: 105,560,000 74,000,000 179,560,000 88 
2,942,000,000 102,970,000 78,000,000 180,970,000 39 
2,864,000,000 100,240,000 78,000,000 178,240,000 40 
Forward 5,243,210,000} 1,814,000,000 7,057,410,000 


——eeeeee 


$6,505,965,000] 4,600,000,000 | $11,105,965,000 
Te 
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VI.— Continued 
Schedule of an- 
nual install- 
ments to be 
paid by British|SChedule of an- 
Government on|2Ua@! principal 
Principal refunding bonds installments to} Total annual Wear 
at rate of 3 per| Pe Paid on ac- payments 
cent for first 10 eee 
years, 3% per ee 
cent until final 
payment 
Brought 
forward 5,243,210,000} 1,814,000,000 7,057,410,000 
2,786,000,000 97,510,000 83,000,000 180,510,000 41 
2,703,000,000 94,605,000 85,000,000 179,605,000 42 
2,618,000,000 91,630,000 89,000,000 180,630,000 43 
2,529,000,000 88,515,000 94,000,000 182,515,000} 44 
2,435,000,000 85,225,000 96,000,000 181,225,000 45 
2,339,000,000 81,865,000 100,000,000 181,865,000 46 
2,239,000,000 78,365,000 105,000,000 183,365,000 47 
2,134,000,000 74,690,000 110,000,000 184,690,000 48 
2,024,000,000 70,840,000 114,000,000 184,840,000 49 
1,910,000,000 66,850,000 119,000,000 185,850,000 50 
1,791,000,000 62,685,000 123,000,000 185,685,000 51 
1,668,000,000 58,380,000 127,000,000 185,380,000 52 
1,541,000,000 53,935,000 132,000,000 185,935,000 53 
1,409,000,000 49,315,000 136,000,000 185,315,000 54 
1,273,000,000 44,555,000 141,000,000 185,555,000 BS 
1,132,000,000 39,620,000 146,000,000 185,620,000 56 
986,000,000 34,510,000 151,000,000 185,510,000 57 
835,000,000 29,225,000 156,000,000 185,225,000 58 
679,000,000 23,765,000 162,000,000 185,765,000 59 
517,000,000 18,095,000 167,000,000 185,095,000 60 
350,000,000 12,250,000 175,000,000 187,250,000 61 
175,000,000 6,125,000 175,000,000 181,125,000 62 
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VII 


A Proposal, 

Dated the eighteenth day of June, 1923, by HIS 
BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT, 
hereinafter called GREAT BRITAIN, to the 
GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA, hereinafter called the UNITED 
STATES, regarding the funding of the debt of 
GREAT BRITAIN to the UNITED STATES. 


Whereas Great Britain is indebted to the United 
States as of 15th December, 1922, upon demand 
obligations in the principal amount of $4,074,818,- 
358.44, not including obligations in the principal 
amount of $61,000,000 representing advances deemed 
to have been made to cover purchases of silver under 
the Act of Congress approved 23rd April, 1918, of 
which $30,500,000 has been repaid in April and May, 
1923, and the balance is to be repaid in 1924, pur- 
suant to an agreement already made between the 
parties, and Great Britain is further indebted to the 
United States, as of 15th December, 1922, on account 
of interest accrued from 15th April and 15th May, 
1919, on said $4,074,818,358.44, principal amount of 
demand obligations: 

And whereas Great Britain has power under the 
War Loan Act, 1919 (9 and 10 Geo. 5, cap 37) to 
issue securities in exchange for maturing securities 
issued under the War Loan Acts, 1914 to 1918: 

And whereas the demand obligations now held by 
the United States Treasury were so issued, and will 
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become payable upon the request of the United 
States Treasury for their payments: 

Now therefore Great Britain proposes, in the exer- 
cise of the powers above recited and in consideration 
and in faith of the statements, conditions, premises 
and mutual covenants herein contained, to issue to 
the United States, in exchange for the demand obli- 
gations now held by the United States Treasury, 
securities which shall be in their terms and condi- 
tions in accordance with the following provisions: 


1. Amount of Indebtedness. 


The total amount of indebtedness to be funded is 
$4,600,000,000, which has been computed as follows: 


Principal amount of demand ob- 

ligations to be funded ...... $4,074,818,358.44 
Interest accrued thereon from 

15th April and 15th May, 1919, 

respectively, to 15th Decem- 

ber, 1922, at the rate of 4% 

per cent per annum ......... $629,836,106.99 
Less—Payments made by Great 

Britain on 16th October and 

15th November, 1922, on ac- 

count of interest, with inter- 

est thereon at 414 per cent per 

annum from said dates, re- 

spectively, to 15th December, ; 

Wee erat eicier ciel die e7sice a Leis aes 100,526,379.69 529,309,727 .30 
Total principal and interest, ac- 5 

crued and unpaid, as of 15th 


December,’ 1922 oss 4066.2 as $4,604,128,085.74 
Paid in cash by Great Britain, 
15th March, 1923). 0.2...’ s 4,128,085.74 


Total indebtedness to be funded 
into bonds of Great Britain. . $4,600,000,000.00 
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2. Issue of Long-Time Obligations. 


The securities, which it is proposed to issue at par 
as promptly as possible, shall be obligations in the 
principal amount of $4,600,000,000, in the form of 
bonds to be dated 15th December, 1922, maturing 
15th December, 1984, with interest payable semi- 
annually on the 15th June and 15th December in 
each year at the rate of 3 per cent per annum from 
15th December, 1922, to 15th December, 1932, and 
thereafter at the rate of 344 per cent per annum 
until the principal thereof shall have been repaid. 


3. Method of Payment. 


The bonds shall be payable as to both principal 
and interest in United States gold coin of the present 
standard of weight and fineness, or its equivalent in 
gold bullion, or, at the option of Great Britain, upon 
not less than thirty days’ advance notice indicating 
the minimum amount which it is contemplated to 
pay at next due date in gold, cash or available funds, 
in any bonds of the United States issued or to be 
issued after 6th April, 1917, to be taken at par and 
accrued interest to the date of payment hereunder: 
provided, however, that Great Britain may at its 
option, upon not less than ninety days’ advance no- 
tice, pay up to one-half of any interest accruing be- 
tween 15th December, 1922, and 15th December, 
1927, on any British bonds proposed to be issued 
hereunder, in bonds of Great Britain, maturing 15th 
December, 1984, dated and bearing interest from the 
respective dates when the interest to be paid thereby 
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becomes due and substantially similar in other re- 
spects to the original bonds proposed to be issued 
hereunder. 

All payments to be made by Great Britain on 
account of the principal or interest of any bonds 
proposed to be issued hereunder shall be made at the 
Treasury of the United States in Washington or, at 
the option of the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, at the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York and, if in cash, shall be made at the option of 
Great Britain in gold coin of the United States or in 
gold bullion or in immediately available funds (or, 
if in bonds of the United States, shall be in form 
acceptable to the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States). Appropriate notation of all pay- 
ments on account of principal shall be made on the 
bonds proposed to be issued hereunder which may be 
held by the United States: provided, however, that 
all payments in respect of any marketable obliga- 
tions issued under paragraph 9 of this proposal shall 
be made at the office of the fiscal agents of the 
British Government in the City of New York. 


4, Exemption from Taxation. 


The principal and interest of all bonds issued or 
to be issued hereunder shall be exempt from all 
British taxation, present or future, so long as they 
are in the beneficial ownership of the United States 
or of a person, firm, association, or corporation 
neither domiciled nor ordinarily resident in the 
United Kingdom. 
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5. Form of Bonds. 


All bonds proposed to be issued hereunder to the 
United States shall be payable to the United States 
of America, or order, shall be issued, so far as pos- 
sible, in denominations of $4,600,000 each, and shall 
be substantially in the form set forth in the exhibit 
annexed hereto, and marked “Exhibit A.” The 
bonds shall be signed for Great Britain by the Coun- 
sellor of His Britannic Majesty’s Embassy at Wash- 
ington. 


6. Repayment of Principal. 

To provide for the repayment of the total princi- 
pal of the debt before maturity of the $4,600,000,000 
principal amount of bonds to be issued, it is pro- 
posed that the bonds shall contain provisions the 
effect of which shall be that Great Britain shall make 
to the United States payments, on account of the 
original principal amount of the bonds to be issued, 
in the amounts and on the dates named in the fol- 
lowing table: (Table set forth in Appendix VI, 
above.) 

Provided, however, that Great Britain may at its 
option, upon not less than ninety days’ advance no- 
tice, postpone any payment of principal falling due 
as hereinabove provided to any subsequent 15th 
June or 15th December, not more than two years 
distant from its due date, but only on condition that, 
if Great Britain shall at any time exercise this option 
as to any payment of principal, the payment falling 
due in the next succeeding year cannot be postponed 
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to any date more than one year distant from the date 
when it becomes due, unless and until the payment 
previously postponed shall actually have been made, 
and the payment falling due in the second succeed- 
ing year cannot be postponed at all unless and until 
the payment of principal due two years previous 
thereto shall actually have been made. 

In the event of Great Britain issuing bonds to the 
United States in payment of interest accruing be- 
tween 15th December, 1922, and 15th December, 
1927, as proposed in paragraph 3 above, the bonds so 
issued shall contain provision for the payment of 
their principal before maturity through annual in- 
stalments on account of principal corresponding sub- 
stantially to the schedule of payments on account of 
principal appearing in the table hereinabove set 
forth. 


7. Payments before Maturity. 


Great Britain may at its option, on any interest 
date or dates upon not less than ninety days’ advance 
notice, make advance payments of principal, in addi- 
tion to the payments required to be made by the pro- 
visions of the bonds in accordance with paragraph 
6 of this proposal. Any such additional payments 
shall first be applied to the principal of any bonds 
which shall have been issued hereunder on account of 
interest accruing between 15th December, 1922, and 
15th December, 1927, and then to the principal of 
any other bonds which shall have been issued here- 
under. Any payments made to the United States 
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under this provision shall be in amounts of 
$1,000,000 or multiples thereof. 


8. Calculation of Interest. 


Notwithstanding anything herein contained, the 
interest payable from time to time on the bonds 
proposed to be issued shall be computed on the 
amount of the principal outstanding on the previous 
interest date, with adjustments in respect of any 
payment on account of principal which may have 
been made since the previous interest date. 


9. Exchange for Marketable Obligations. 


Great Britain will issue to the United States at 
any time or from time to time, at the request of the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, in 
exchange for any or all of the bonds proposed to be 
issued hereunder and held by the United States, 
definitive engraved bonds in form suitable for sale 
to the public, in such amounts and denominations as 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States 
may request, in bearer form, with provision for regis- 
tration as to principal, and or in fully registered 
form, and otherwise on the same terms and condi- 
tions, as to dates of issue and maturity, rate or rates 
of interest, exemption from taxation, payment in 
bonds of the United States issued or to be issued 
after 6th April, 1917, payment before maturity, and 
the like, as the bonds surrendered on such exchange, 
except that the bonds shall carry such provision for 
repayment of principal as shall be agreed upon; pro- 
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vided that, if no agreement to the contrary is arrived 
at, any such bonds shall contain separate provision 
for payments before maturity, conforming substan- 
tially to the table of repayments of principal pre- 
scribed by paragraph 6 of this proposal and in form 
satisfactory to the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, such payments to be computed on a 
basis to accomplish the retirement of any such bonds 
by the 15th December, 1984, and to be made through 
annual drawings for redemption at par and accrued 
interest. Any payments of principal thus made be- 
fore maturity on any such bonds shall be deducted 
from the payments required to be made by Great 
Britain to the United States in the corresponding 
years under the terms of the table of repayments of 
principal prescribed in paragraph 6 of this proposal. 

Great Britain will deliver definitive engraved 
bonds to the United States in accordance herewith 
within six months of receiving notice of any such 
request from the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, and pending the delivery of the defini- 
tive engraved bonds will, at the request of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the United States, deliver 
temporary bonds or interim receipts in a form to be 
agreed upon within three months of the receipt of 
such request. The United States, before offering 
any such bonds or interim receipts for sale in Great 
Britain, will first offer them to Great Britain for 
purchase at par and accrued interest and Great 
Britain shall likewise have the option, in lieu of 
issuing to the United States any such bonds or in- 
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terim receipts, to make advance redemption, at par 
and accrued interest, of a corresponding amount of 
bonds issued hereunder and held by the United 
States. 


10. Cancellation and Surrender of Demand 
Obligations. 


Upon the delivery to the United States of the 
$4,600,000,000 principal amount of bonds proposed 
to be issued hereunder, the United States will cancel 
and surrender to Great Britain, through the British 
Ambassador at Washington, or his representative, at 
the Treasury of the United States in Washington, 
the demand obligations of Great Britain in the prin- 
cipal amount of $4,074,818,358.44 described in the 
preamble to this proposal. 


11. Notices. 


Any notice, request or consent under the hand of 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States 
shall be deemed and taken as the notice, request, or 
consent of the United States, and shall be sufficient if 
delivered at the British Embassy at Washington or 
at the office of the Permanent Secretary of the Brit- 
ish Treasury in London; and any notice, request, or 
election from or by Great Britain shall be sufficient if 
delivered to the American Embassy in London or to 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States at 
the Treasury of the United States in Washington. 
The United States in its discretion may waive any 
notice required hereunder, but any such waiver shall 
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be in writing and shall not extend to or affect any 
subsequent notice or impair any right of the United 
States to require notice hereunder. 

Signed on behalf of the Lords Commissioners of 
His Majesty’s Treasury, this eighteenth day of June, 
1923. 

Washington. A. GEDDEs, 
His Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. 
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